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PREFACE 



TT MetBS peculiarly raah to write anything about the 
-*- Ancient Fast just at this juncture. In no branch 
of archam-ogical science is discovery proceeding at 
such a breathless pace or leading to such revolutionary 
results. The disinterment of the forgotten Indus civi li- 
bation, the opening af the Royal Tombs at Ur, and the 
discovery of the Eadarian culture in Egypt have effected 
a more radical and dramatic enlargement of the historical 
horizon than any event since Evans" identification of 
the Minoan civilisation o.- Sthliemanti’s disclosure of 
the treasures of Mycenae. 

l T et perhaps these very discoveries may be pleaded 
as a palliation of my rashness. From the daily and 
weekly pa pers many people are mjide aware of the in 
without being able in ihe least to understand what they 
really imply ■> for no extant work, at once intelligible 
to the general public and adequately illustrated, gives 
the man in the street i clear idea of the context of the 
new finds. In aoy case the novelty of Hay material may 
he advanced as SLn CXCliSC for the inconclusive nature 
of my essay and the popular treatment of d$ theme. To 
try and build uo art elaborate and \.ohe rent theory out 
of our present half-knowledge would be waste of time 
when incalculable new discoveries are upsetting the 
moat cherished conclusions of the experts. To produce 
a manual (supposing 1 were capable of that) which 
would he bound £n need radical revision in a cquoIc- of 
vest's would be sheer extravagance. 
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1 have, there; fore* attempted to sum up objectively 
the ascertained facts, together with SO:ne authoritative 
interpretation SO that the reader may hereafter bo able 
to read with more comprehension of their drift the reports 
of subsequent discoveries. At the same time i do 
hope than juv book may be of service to one class of 
serious students. As 1 tried to show in my Dawn af 
Enroyjmn Ciwttixatwtt, our ancestors' progress was for 
long inspired by the Ancient East ; and the whole 
ohroonloijy of prehistoric EutOOC rests in the lung run 
on synchronisms with the historical cultures of Babylonia 
and E crypt. Yet r.o cheap and generally accessible hook 
Illustrate-; the original forms assumed by those Oriental 
inventions that Europe adopted and adapted,* ur presents 
in the tight of the newest chronology €)f Egypt and 
Sumer a conspectus of the types whose appearance north 
of the Mediterranean gives the ftrunework for European 
prehistory. Thanks to a number of figures that explain 
themselves without dull commentaries* I hope this little 
work will he of real value to some serious Students In til is 
respect without besoming unreadable to the laymen. 

For these illustrations 1 am indebted particularly to 
Mr. Guy lirunton,, O.B.E.. £lr Flinders Petrie, Miss 
Caron -Thompson, Mr, Woolley* Professor Langden, 
the Con&ervatcer of the Louvre, the Trustees of the 
British Museum and of the Pennsylvania University 
Museum, the Director General of Atchajolugy in Egypt, 
the Egypt Exploration Socle ty, the Director of the- 
Royal Scottish Museum, Prof, H. Brtuil, sud the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, Mr, Brunton, 
Mr. Woolley, Professor Langdon, Professor Junker, 
Father Rovicr Lapierre and others have most obligingly 
given, me information as to unpublished discoveries for 
which 1 take this opportunity to thank r hem. 
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CHAPTER I 

Faom History to Prehistohy 

KarfuY a thousand years ago Scotland ana the rest of 
northern Europe were still sunk in the right of illiteracy 
and barbarism. A thousand years earlier and history's 
light shines upgn nur dark continent merely from a few 
pc;ni5. on the shores nf the Mediterranean. And in 
the ]irxt millennium these paints flicker out one by one 
until only The ghostly radiance of heroic myth lights 
u p the stor ied walls of Troy and T i ryns, "1 he pr eh latoric 
archaeologist Can shed some light on the savage pise of 
our ancestors and forerunners by digging up mcir rude 
tools and clumsy ornaments and arranging them in 
approximate temporal series or local groups, Ke thus 
wins the picture of the material life of various peoples 
who i nh&b i ted Br i ta i n and adj sc en L tor r i tor irs a t successive 
epochs^ and can nt times even trace the wanderings of 
such human groups with the aid of ibeir artifacts. 

Yet the people sg revealed remain almost inevitably 
nameless ■„ l"hejr spiritual Jste is ibrtUJilly a sealed book 
to us and their very antiquity niay be u matter of dnunt 
to many, but one thread is dearly discernible running 
through the dark and tangled tale of those prehistoric 
Europeans t the westward spread., adoption, and trans- 
formation of the inventinna ol the Orient, And it is 
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from a study of objects of Oriental type found, imported, 
or copied, in the cultural provinces- of Furore rhat we 
msy hope to define in more than purely relative terms 
the age of the several cultural groues recognized in illi- 
terate Europe before the middle of the first millennium B.C. 

For on the Nile and in Mesopotamia the clear light 
of written history' illumines our pith for Filly fifty 
centuries, and looking down chat vista we already 
descry at its farther end ordered government, urban 
life, writing, and cunselous art* There in the Ancient 
East, too, some epiimdes 3t least in the great drama 
of the -conquest of civilization are enacted on the open 
stage. The greatest moments — that revolution whereby 
man ceased to be purely parasitic ami, with the [adoption 
or agriculture and stock-raising, became a creator 
emancipated from the whims of his environment, and 
then the discovery of metal and the realization of its 
properties — have indeed been passed before the curtain 
rises. Yet even so, we are so much nearer the begin rungs 
on the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates that we hive 
better liope of understanding chose most momentous 
advances there than from any scrutiny of kitchen- 
middens on the Balric or of shell-heaps on the Scottish 
coasts. And frequently the data from the Orient 
serve ssa written commentary upon European prehistory. 
Some of the peoples of Oriental antiquity wore dose 
kinsmen to the neolithic inhabitants of purrs of Europe 
or descendants of the rare of paleolithic hunters who 
had lived there before. From the Oriental kinsmen 
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of our bartsrinii ancestors may we r;of expect to learn 
something even of the spiritual life of the latter r 1 M;ty 
not the practices of the Orient, glossed by literary 
texts, throw light on contemporary usages in silent 
Europe f 

The prehistoric and pr-ctohi storic ardierology of the 
Ancient East is therefore an indispensable prelude to the 
true appreciation of European prehistory. The latter is 
nt first mainly the story of the imitation,. or at best 
adaptation, of Oriental achievements. The record of the 
achievements them selves h enshrined in trie former. 

Now in no ip here of archeological or anthropological 
research are such -startling ciscoveries being mace as in 
the Ancient East. 1 need only instance the opening up 
of a <jllitc new chapter in Egypt's remotes t past at 
Eadars, disclosing a flourishing neolithic Culture older 
than any previously known elsewhere, or the dazzling 
revelation of the brilliance of Sumerian civilisation 
at the end of the fourth millennium b,c, or again the 
dramatic entry of India on to the stage of Oriental 
history with the excavation of Harapoa and Mohcnjo 
Daro. An appreciation of these revolutions from 
the point of view of the purely archaeological story of 
human culture has- not yet been attempted. And even 
the archaeological context to which they beEong is by no 
moans readily accessible £d the ordinary worker in the 
held of prehistory. That is my excuse for overling 
in this volume a survey, that cannot help being one- 
sided, incomplete-, and inconclusive, of the resuits of the 
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work of specialists in a Add different to* though cognate 
to, my own. 

As a preliminary it is necessary to recapitulate some 
conclusions of the philological historian so as to define 
the basis of early chronology that forms the framework 
for my tale and to introduce the actors who are to play 
the leading r flies in our drama. 

To Egypt the written records — primarily the compila- 
tion in Greek by Maoetho f composed under Ptolemy 
Phi adelphuSj and then certain fragments of much older 
native Egyptian annals,, particularly the su-called Turin 
Papyrus written about 1300 b.c. and the Palermo 
Stone inscribed, &omc fourteen hundred years earlier — 
serve to date the archeological munuments from abunt 
three thousand b.c. onfvard^. This historical period 
begins with the unification of Upper and Lower Egypt 
us a single kingdom by the first Pharaoh, traditionally 
called M<n*s (really a composite person a.^e) t has 
been subdivided by Manetho bv dynasties. Modern 
historian a recognize three ms In periods of Egyptian 
greatness, termed the Old, Middle, and New Kingdoms 
respectively, separated by Intervals of decline or even 
chaos ; the Old Kingdom corresponds to Manefchpk 
Dynasties III— VI, the Middle his Xlth and XII rh, 
and the New io the XVIIIth snd XlXtb. Throughout 
the whole of this period it is possible to give the age of 
moat monuments m terms of solar years thanks to the 
lists of kings and their reigns controlled by certain 
astronomical dates given by peculiarities of the Egyptian 
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calendar. And there is one yet earlier diie, definable 
in like numeric:?! termSj Lime, according to one school 
of interpretation, takes us hark into a prehistoric epoch 
— that dace is the introduction of the calendar itself. 

The Egyptian calendar, that forms the most immediate 
forerunner of uur own, was created in response to an 
imperative demand of Egyptian agriii-atturc. The N T ilc 
Is the very life of Egypt, and al! agri cultural operations, 
upon which the pros per! iy and indeed the very existence 
of prince and peasant depend* arc teguEated by its 
flood that recurs aor.LLsliy with mathematics regularity. 
The recurrence of this vital event was a challenge to 
Lbe dwellers on the Nile to devise some more exact 
system of measuring ti me than the iunar reckoning of 
barbarians* In fact to effect an artificial reconciliation 
of the lunar and solar years, in order thar the necessary 
agricultural operations might be pot in hand in due time. 
Now in the latitude of Memphis and Heliopolis at the 
apex of the Delta the beginning of the inundation 
coin tide s with the heliacal rising of Sethis, our Sirius ; 
chat is to say, Sirius appears on the horizon just before 
dawn on the same day as the flood reaches those cities. 
Hence sonic genius, resident presumably in Memphis 
or Heliopolis, elaborated a calendar for tho guidance 
of cultivators in which the heliacal rising of Sochis 
was to Mirk the beginning of the official year mid to 
tive the signal for the cycle of labours in the field to 
start. The official year was to consist of twelve months 
of thirty days with five intercalary days supetaddedr 
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Such a reconciliation of the primitive lunar calendar 
with the solar year W33 a really extraordinary achieve- 
ment and implies a body of collected and systematized 
experience and a degree of forethought not to be found 
among barbarians. Yet the system must in all 
probability have been deviled and brought into operation 
its the year 4236 before the beginning ol our reckoning. 

A slight im perfection in the system makes it possible 
lu calculate this date so exactly although no written 
documents have survived from so early an age. The 
Egyptian year felt short of the true solar year by just 
under six hoiir^ a discrepancy that would at first pass 
unnoticed hut would mean in a couple of centuries that 
the ofneia! seasons, “ Inundation, 1 ' “ Sowing/ 1 ' 
Hl Harvest," could have no relation to the activities they 
had been designed to guide. In Fact New Year's Day, 
which was at ad times celebrated on the day of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, would only coincide with the 
first day of the official year once in 1461 years. This 
period in often termed a $oth:C cycle. Now we know 
that s Sorhic cycle began in A,t>. 139, and it is possible 
to con hoc t wit h the Sochic system the accession of 
several kings in the XVlIIth dynasty and of one 
(Senusert III) even as early as the Xllth, The 
beginning oi the last-named dynasty cannot on the 
strength of the royal lists possibly be put later than 
2000 3.c. 3 Hence the introduction of the Sotbic 
calendar must be assigned to a still earlier Sotbic cycle 
csther 2776 or +136 b.c. But the calendar was already 
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established under the Pyramid builders of die IVth 
Dynasty chat reigt.ed according to comp orations based 
upon the fragments of native unnafe earlier than 2776^ 
Hence if the date for die pyramid Ji ge obtained, bv 
dead reckoning be acccpttd s the system must have been 
established a* early as 423^ a thousand rears before 
Mencs or our oldest inscribed monuments. That year 
may therefore rank as the earliest fixed date in human 
history. 

The date just mentioned implies a flourishing and 
advanced culture a thousand years before the written 
record begins,. Traditions that were still very much 
alive when the Palermo Stone was inscribed give some 
information on the prutolusfotiL period. " Menea " 
was almost certainly a king of Upp~r Egypt who had 
imposed his sway on the fertile Delta. Before him 
there had been kings of Upper Egypt and kings of 
I cjwer Egypt, whose names arc even recorded on the 
Palermo Stone ; Meries’ work was merely trie unifica- 
tion of these two realms, a unification symbolized 
in the double crown Mcnes and ali his successors wore. 
Rut the two kingdoms were in a aense ihe result of the 
disruption of an older unity created by rhe conquest 
of Upper Egypt by the Followers of Hocus or SAcmsu- 
Hot) the men of the Falcon clan whose original home 
was in the western Delta- 3 And behind that conquest 
went, other preparatory events vaguely rejected in 
tradition. The worshippers of Osiris and Aniti whom 
Osiris supplanted had mastered the whole Delia or bad t 
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On mother view, even extended their dominion to Upper 
Egypt, a conquest that in any rase preceded the advance 
of the Horua clan, 1 Tradition says that Osiris had 
taught rh= Egyptian a agriculture and links him curiously 
with Ryblos ; cult invested him with the shepherd '<? 
crook and the ploughman's ax-goad ; his uerscinality 
■ n ar.y case is reminiscent of an Asiatic, vegetation deity. 
As his human shape is in contrast to the totem ic animal 
deities of the Nile,, so the economic system which he 
represents is far ahead of the African hunting Or garden 
culture. In any cage,' 1 despite same am hi guides in 
the tradition its interpretation leaves no doubt as to a 
former political supremacy of the North over the South 
that was reversed by Menes when the North had already 
profoundly ifFeetcd Upper Egypt. For instance, the 
hieroglyphic script,, used by the dynastic Egyptians, 
must have been invented in the Dcka since plants and 
animals peculiar to the Della are prominent among 
its signs, and the universal adoption ol this script ir, 
the Nile Valley, that cannot of course have heen in troduCcd 
by the -southerner Meneg,, must be referred to some 
osder unification perhaps under the Shemsu-Har. And 
the establishment of the calendar may be referred to 
the same period of northern supremacy. 

Linguistics and Comparative ethnography offer to 
guide us still laj-ther ba-=k towards the origins of 
Egyptian civilization. Many philologists regard the 
Egyptian language as a compound or hybrid speech 
in which, a SenulLC Strain allied to Assyrian or Hebrew 
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has been engrafted on :o an African Hamitic ■stack 
such aE is represented in a purer form, for example, in 
Berber. The coincidence of the words for left and right 
with the designations for east ami west U hefd to prove 
that the Semitic element came in from the norrh ; for 
such a terminology tor the points of the COmpnss would 
be natural to a people ascending the river and the words 
in question belong to the Semitic stratum A 

The social and religious institutions that face us in 
such maturity at the dawn at Egyptian history not only 
challenge us ro investigate the process of their growth 
but aJsu provide us with dues to facilitate the task. 
Behind the impressive figure of the omnipotent and 
dcihed Pharaoh Iccms the shadow of a humbler personage 
— -the divine king, as Fraser has depicted him, who holds 
his sovereignty by virtue of his magic power and us its 
price must lay down his life h ere that power grow 
enleebled with the decay of his body. Pharaoh was 
in tact not only accredited with many of the functions 
assigned. tO such Joints among' Contemporary barbarians “ 
he escaped their fate only through the performance of a 
magic rite chat was equivalent to a ritual death. The 
J^festivalj celebrated periodically by every Pharaoh troin 
Mcncs, was ^ magical identification of the king with 
Osiris, the god who had died and risen again, Its 
meaning and function were to confer upon the monarch 
renewed fife and vigour by a symbolic death and. 
resurrection A And So it presupposes S time when 
Pharaohs predecessors were actually put to death 
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ceremonially to make room for voung and potent 
successors lest their magic efficacy vanish with their 
enfeebled frames. 

Similarly a contemplation of the weird, animal deletes 
of the Egyptian cmdieon has suggested chat the Falcon 
Homa, the Cow Huthar, the Serpent Neith and the rest 
have grown out of torem!=. And That implies hen Ini 
the united Egyptian State a multiplicity of totem ic 
elans whose patroh ancestral animals and planes had 
become local deities and then* with the unification 
of the .and bv the Shumsu-Hor t had taken their places 
under rhe Fulcon totem, of the victorious elan lit a national 
pantheon, 

Now ch the Upper Nile there dwell to-day people allied 
to the o.dcst Egyptians in apucarancej Statute, Cranial 
proportions, language, and dreasA These are ruled 
by rain-maker magicians or by divine kings who were 
until recently ritually slain, and flic etches are organized 
in coccmic clans, The ShiEluk, ruled by a centralized 
king with unimsl fi.e. totem) ancestry who was ritually 
skin, illustrate a stage homed i&cdy prior to the divine 
monarchy of Menes. A still older phase is seen among 
the Dinka : they arc a congeries of autonomous cotcmic 
clans, often at war with one another, and each ruled by a 
+ " rain-maker M who wgg ceremonially killed before old 
age overtook him. It realty looks ?,a if among these 
tribes on the Upper Nile social development had been 
arrested ar a stage that die Egyptians had traversed 
before their hi story began. There we have a living 
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museum whose eihiLiis supplement and vivify the 
prehistoric casts in our collections. 

Legends und philology, comparative religion and 
ethnography thus case some light on tribal and dynastic 
movements, on spirit ual and social revolutions in the 
Nile valley long before 3 oca b„c. Toe archreoiogrsts' 
spade has revcaicd a 00 ti crete record of man f s progress 
from savagery to civilization in the same region* It 
largely substantiates the traditions end deduction* 
j tssc summarised ar.d at the same time it supplements 
them and enlarges their scope. IJut further it brings 
the reanimated body of most ancient EgVtit into living 
contact with Europe's own rerr-Utc past, infusing for 
a moment the glow of life snto those pale lips. 

In due course we shill, deal [ti detail with archeology's 
revelations chat disclose no abstract evolution hut the 
interaction of multiple concrete groups and the blending 
of contributions from far-sundered regions. But ftrsc 
we must explain one point, in the framework on which 
that picture must be bused. Our knowledge of Pre- 
dynastic Egypt, as it is called, is derived almost entirely 
from graves that contain no written document from 
which a calendar date might, be obtained- We can do 
no more char, guess at the length of time represented 
in each of the cemeteries, hut thanks to Sir Flinders 
Petrie B we can arrange the graves in their relative 
chronological order. Petrie began by an analysis of 
the way in which the wavy ledges that once served as 
handles for certain types of jar in the course of years lost 
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their true function as hand-holds and degenerated to 
mere decorative wr igglcs. Then he correlated the 
several stages of this orderly process with phases in the 
development of other associated articles of tomb- 
furtiitur;, Eventually he worked out a numerical scale 
by ■which the position in time of any one grave relative 
to Lite rest can be defined in figures. The scale consists of 
the so-called sequence dates (S,D.) numbered from jeto 
Bo, which nt course give no true idea of duration but 
merely mark successive points in the temporal aeries 
without offering any due as to the intervals separating 
them. The accession of J 'Menes” is assigned to 
SJ 3 . 77, the period between S.D. 30 and 77 is chat 
ordinarily termed predynastju while the newly discovered 
"Ba durian civilisation can be nated in before that date. 

Attempts have been made to give an approximate 
absolute value to S.D, 30 by estimating the length of 
the predynastic age. Sir Fijr.de rS Petrie, by a comparison 
of the number of prehistoric and prc-Tiomim dynastic 
graves near DiospoHs, conic to the conclusion that the 
predynastic and pharaonic periods were approximately 
equal in length. Hence S.D. 30 falls in the seventh 
millennium on the short chronology or □bout [ 0,000 e.c. 
on Petrie's. Pcski and Fleurs using n different method 
nt computation, assign to the predynastic period about 
half this duration. Maclver and Mace state that the 
total number of graves in a cemetery in use throughout 
the whole ueriod approximates to y* 0 - Assuming 
that the community whose graves etc discovered was 
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similar m srce to a modern fellah in village, the period 
represented by the cemetery would be two thousand 
vears, the adult death-rate averaging to-dav oat hi four 
years. These figures; seem altogether reasonable md 
we incline to equate b.Xh with ^coo e,c. 

It m^y r.Qt tie amiss here to recall how extremely new 
out knowledge of Pccdyaastie Egypt really is. The 
whole volume entitled Egyptian Prehistory is scarcely 
thirty years old. Prior to ifl.95 the record in Egypt 
really begin with the Pyramid age. Then Am diii.au 
nnd de Morgan chanced upon the tombs of the First 
Dynasty while Petrie laid hare the still older series of 
graves tbai took us back tn .□ tjinr when only poor 
villagers ignorant of writing dwelt upon the banks of 
the Nile. The prefatory chapter of this volume entitled 
“Dadari * 3 was. only opened in mid is not yet 

available to the general reader. Incidentally the dis- 
coveries ac that si;e did more than open a new chapter; 
they Confirmed oar re siding of the older Ones by providing 
the firs: strntigraphica] Confirmation fur Petrie's system 
of sequence dating.. In the settlement near Haiari 
the ceramic types, assumed on the theory to be Lutet, wore 
actually found In ruined huts superposed upon those 
containing sherds of the supposedly older wares whose 
priority was thus demonstrated.- 

In Mesopotamia wc stand In 19 iS much where 
we stood in Egypt in 1 R98, Written records 
inscribed in cuneiform characters op tablets of baked 
clay together with the Creek compilation of native 
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tradition composed by Berosus take us back as in 
Egypt for nearly five thousand vears. But the earlier 
Babylonian dates are even mure dubious than the 
Egyptian, Babylonia was only finally unified Into a 
g ingle kingdom by a dynasty founded by Amoril.es from 
the Semitic West termed the First Dynasty of Babylon* 
Its accession can he fixed by astronomical data to 
1196 £.u. or nearly a thousand years after the unification 
of Egypt. Prior to that date Babylonia wss divided 
up between mure or less autonomous City States. 
Hrspire separatist ideals and linguistic uf ruC ial di ffe rentes 
one or other of these cities from time to time was raised 
by energetic riders to a position of hegemony or even 
patamountcy over mote or less extensive portions of 
the Eand- 

Now several tablets 7 ’ drawn up in the latter half of 
the third millennium have been unearthed that purport 
to give a list of the cities that had from .-time to time 
attained the hegemony with, the names and reigns of 
their rulers who enjoyed such imperial powers. The 
documents in question in foci offer a list of the high 
kings of Mesopotamia with the years of their reigns 
going right hack to an event termed the Flood. Even 
before that catastrophe they name eight Or ten ante- 
diluvian monarchs reigning in five or si* distinct cities 
for fabulous periods and describe an age of Anarchy 
before " royalty descended from the heavens” that 
had lasted for 159.000 years since the Creation. 

Could they be taken at their face value such lists 
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would evident] j give ±n exact framework for the 
chronology of Mesopotamia rmm its remote beginnings 
Unfortunately > however, the tablets more than once 
present as consecutive dynasties that in reality were 
reigning contemporaneously in different p^rts of 
Babylonia and, when they come down ro the earlier 
dynasties,. give figures that are plainly fabulous. Over- 
laps between kings of the liter dynasties Can often be 
proved conclusively from business and ntfccr documents 
dated by regnal year* and can be inferred from archaeo- 
logical evidence with high probabiJitv in rhe cas^ of Still 
earlier kmgs. I ho PrediJuvian kings’ reigns ate all 
incredibly long. Even in the early historical period 
the years assigned ed many kings ore plainly impossible. 
So m Lhe ca.se of Lhe First Dynasty of Kiih, cbe first 
dynasty after the Flood, the twenty-three kings of this 
house are said to have reigned together £+,,519 years 
3 months and 31, days J And equally fabulous reigns 
are attributed to some kings of the Dynasty of Awan, 
fhe fourth front the Flood and several yet later kin^S. 
Finally, documents bearing the nntr.r? of the earlier rulers 
anterior to the Third Dynasty of Kish were till recently 
Unknown , 

A clear epoch was, marked hy the conquests of Sargon 
of Agade and Nararn-Sm, Semitic princes who reigned 
shortly after S730 b-c, Hut before that there was 
only a vague " archaic Sj or Ll prc-Sargonic " period 
represented by archaic sculptures and inscriptions, 
principally derived from the French escavitLons at 
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Lagash or Tella™i period that rapidly vanished liko 
the mythical. The earlier dynasts mentioned zri the 
lists seemed scarcely better than mythieil beings, and 
some of them actually figured in mythology. 

Sncli was the position till in 1924 Mr. Woolley found 
an inscription of A-anni-padda, son of M,es-*tini-pa:dda, 
who appears in the tablets as the founder of the First 
Dynasty of Ur s the third dynasty after the Flood. Thus 
1 single stroke of the pick brought a whole epoch, 
srpa raced in the lists from the oldest previously known 
royal inscription by several obviously mythical dynasties, 
suddenly into the purview of sober history. The 
revelation oi the high stage of materia] civilisation 
already reached under, and perhaps evezi before this 
dynasty, together with the discovery of yet more archaic 
monuments inscribed with pictogyaphs al Kish have 
now demonstrated thar the traditions embodied in the 
dynastic lists rtsr upon a very solid historical basis, 
however distorted the chronology of the earlier period}; 
MUSt be. While there seems at the moment: to be more 
or |r*& general agreement that the First Dynasty of 
Ur was in power just before 3000 a.c,, it is at present 
quite impossible to find any historical bains for die 
chronology of the earlier dynasties to say nothing of 
the antediluvian monarch*, 

Tradition and legend throw;, none the less, some light 
upon these earliest days of human life in the Tigris- 
Euphrates plain. In historical Limes, the valley had been 
occupied by two distinct ethnic elements speaking 
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different languages. The southern parr. i itc ludiltig- the 
cities of EridUj Ur, Larsa, Lagash, Umms, Adab, 
Umk^ and Shuruppak (Fara) was. dominated down to 
the unification of Lhc land under the fi.-jt DyillSty of 
Baby Eon by a curious people known lousa; the Sumerians 
(from Sumett the Semitic name of the tountry) — a 
people distiR^iu shea by language md dress. At an 
early time the Sumerians had spread also over the 
northern part of Babylonia and even into Assyria as die 
archeological remains show. But mere they were 
mixed with people speaking a Semitic dialect, akin to 
Hebrew, Assyrian, and Arabic. As early as the First 
Dynasty of Kish, the first after’ the Flood, wc find persons 
with Semitic names among the rulers mentioned on the 
dynastic lists, and the towns of the north. Kish, Sipnar, 
Akshak, Opia, and Agade (which, latter tave ]ts name in 
th* form of Akkad to the whole ol North Babylonia.} 
wore traditionally the homes of Semitic rulers. 

Which of these elements was the oldest or the mnsi 
Influential cannot yet be determined. It had long been 
thought that the Sumerians were at least culturally 
the senior people since their language was long used, 
even after the firnd. victory of the Semites und^r 
Dynasty of Babylon, for ritual and tragic formula. 
On the other hand, F.dmrd Meyer argued from the 
beards and headdresses of the oldest Sumerian deities, 
as represented in the eirEiest figured monuments, that 
the priority belonged to rhe Semites. Still more recently 
if has- be^un lo lock as if the Sumerians, as we know 
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them in the third millennium k. 0. 3 were already a com- 
posite folk. Some of rhdr traditions, such as the 
legend of the culture hero Oarmcs, a mart- fish who swam 
up the Eer&ian Gulf to Eridu, point to it southern origin 
and an arrival from overseas. But the cult of their 
deities cm high places and Lhe popularity of mountain 
animals on the oldest Sumerian seals suggest no less 
clearly that the Sumerians were a highland folk, More- 
over, it is quite possible chat in addition to Sumerians 
and Semites a third ethnic el ament had inhabited the 
land at very early times. For this the name 11 Subaracan '* 
is Cnming intn use, a designation properly applicable 
to a group of peoples sprr M iH along the foothills around 
the upper reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates in Assyria 
and North Syria during the third and second millennia. 
These people are in late documents described as of n 
fair Complexion and in chit respect lire contrasted to 
the black-headed Sumerians, Now some authorities 
would, sec a reference to the presence of representatives 
of this stock In early Sumer in the Sumerian legend 
of the expulsion of the wicked <H Marta 1 ' under Ldgal- 
bamda* a senis-mythical king of the First Dynasty of 
Er=ch (second, after the Flood) who reigned tioo 
years l Other authorities, however, interpret Msrtu as 
Semitic Amoritcs from North Syria , 1U 

The precise age and the relative extent of the 
occupation by the wicked Marta cannot be denned. 
But rater events would warn lib not to mi ni m i ?-£ the 
number of racial elements represented in Mesopotamia 
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at the dawn of history, In historical time a rhe Sand 
was overrun successively by the men of A wan, the 
GutianSj the Kasai tes, the Chaldeans nnd the Persians 
from the highlands to the north and cast and by the 
Amaritea and other Semitic tribes from the west. 

The political ar.d ethnic diversity thus revealed by 
Mesopotamian history and tradition, is naturally a 
handicap to the archaeologist. Instead of dealing with 
a unitary area and one or two compact groups as in 
Egypt he is confronted with a plural ity of independent 
communities, and despite a growing- measure ot 
uniformity us time advances, it is often hard to distinguish 
berwrrn differences due to temporal taitges and those 
embodying ethnic divergences. Moreover, the material 
available IF. extraordinarily scanty. Earlier excavators 
only "reserved and published inscribed documents or 
objects of esthetic interest. Fits? during the Current 
decade have Anglo-American expeditions at Kiah and 
Ur revealed the tools and weapons in use under the first 
dynasties. These suffice tu show that, even more than 
in Egypt, civilization had reached a very high level by 
the end of the lYth millennium b.c. that was not 
surpassed during the whole pre-Sar gtuiic epoch. Ol 
the prehistoric cultures that preceded, the first settle- 
ment in Mesopotamia was uncovered at Tell ql'Ubaid 
in I $22. Then in 191b another prehistoric settlement 
of a different type, [his time a town where piemgraphic 
writing was already in vogue, was unearthed by I^ngdon 
at Jcmdet Nasr near Kish and later at Kish Itself. We 
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cannot yet say haw much the differences between the 
two groups of sites arc temporal rather than local, 
btill we are probably justified in speaking of two pre- 
diluvian cu hares comparable to the two prcdyiiastic 
culturcSj, since at Susa the two appear to be 
consecutive. 

Having thus mapped out the historical world, as it 
looked, about jjoqq p.c.j it remains to mention one 
region which t though not yet historical for us could never- 
theless already boast a civil Station fully equal Lo that of 
Kgypt or humer,. That region is the Indus vallev^ 
where recent discoveries, still only known from newspaper 
paragraphs, have revealed a true urban civilisation 
where writing and the oilier arts of civilization were 
already flourish mg. The script is still undec inhered, 
and no legends Can be plausibly used rn interpret the 
new archfcoSogicid data, In a later -chapter we shall 
give some account of the remains. Here it suffices 
to signalize the existence at the dawn of history of a third 
province that ought to bo historical. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Sitting of the Stage 

The three oldest centres of true civi Illation named in 
OVr ]a$t chapter lie on a belt between the twenty-fifth 
and thirty-fifth par-ape] that constitutes, the hottest and 
driest climatic ^<?ne in the world to-day. Extreme 
arid i tv and ercessH-e summer heats am common features 

j* 

to the three auL-jupt foci and to the in tervetdng region s, 
though the causes nre not precisely the same in each, 
case. Geographically, too, a certain unity character izes 
the whole region. Egypt, Sumer, and the Punjab 
lie on the valleys of great permanent rivers that traverse 
a more or lets continuous desert plateau. The plateau 
is of course interrupted Liy marked phy&iographical 
features, The Sahara which constitutes its western 
ssctioiL is by r.o means flat ; its surface is interrupted 
by quite considerable ranges and depressions that 
sometimes fall be low sea -level. The Arabian desert 
forms the natural continuation of the Sahara, but is 
separated from i: by the rift of the Nile valEey -and is 
itself broken by the great chasm of the Red Elea. East 
of that £ap and the high gabk beyond it the desert 
slopes away tn the depression of Mesopotamia, and the 
Persian Gulf, The farther side of the hollow is bordered 
by the Zagros and the parallel chains of Western Persia 
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that frame a still mere elevated desert, belongmg 
geographically to the Anatolian- Armen Ian tableland, 
but climatically nearer to Arabia. Aad then at the 
other eKtnefrtity the plateau breaks down again to the 
tow sweltering plain ot Western IridiS, "rb.ua from the 
Atlantic coasts to the monsoon region of Central India 
there is a continuous zone of desiccated countries, 
which* however much diversified, zie connected with- 
out any insurmountable physingrjphical transverse 
barrier to impede intercourse. The unity of the strip 
between the Atlantic and the Tigris at least is of such 
an order as to justify the employment of a common 
term Afrasia to cesiot? the whole region. 

On the south the Sahara \z fringed with savannah 
passing over intu tropical forest while r.urber cast and 
in Southern Arabia, the monsoon rains pro-mote the 
growth of a iurglc border. Then the Indian Ocean 
forms ihfc southern limit of our zone and beyond the 
Indus it is again hedged in by the monsoon forest. 
The northern frontier would seem to be provided by 
die Mediterranean but dirmtologicajiy the winter- 
rain. regions of Spain, Italy, and Greece approximate 
mure closely to the Sahara them to the cyclonic lands 
north of the Pyrenea.n'Alpme-Bs.lk&n. ridges. And 
physLographically the last-named chains constitute a 
more real dividing line thin the inland, sea. So in 
Asia, although the desert extends north of the F.lbura 
into the Turanian Basin, it is the continuation of the 
same lines of folding in the Anatolian massif, the 
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Caucasus and the El burr and then in the Hindu-Kush 
Lind the Himalayas, chat farms the true northern border 
nf DLir aonc, None the levs, conditions in the Central 
Asian desert, particularly in the Tarim Basin, arc nut 
very different. 

At the present time the whole region suffers from a 
terrible insufficiency of rain that mike* it virtually 
un inhabitable outside the range of irrigation channels 
that cap the great rivers crossing 1 it. The Atlantic 
cyclonea that water Northern ar.d Centra! E □rope reach 
the Mediterranean only in winter and miss, the Sahara 
altogether. The simc winter storms do indeed reach 
Mesopotamia, the Iranian plateau and even, the Indus 
valley, but they have been so largely drained by 
crossing the highlands of Pal estm e-Syria that rhr 
precipitation farther east is inadequate save along a 
narrow belt in North Syria, and even Che high Country 
nf Central Persia is virtually desert. At the same time 
a complicated see of causes prevent the precipitation 
of the monsoon rains on the Indus basin, which relies 
on cyclonic rain from Lhe West . 1 In such conditions 
the whole region, except for the river valleys that cross 
it, CltL support Only a Sparse and eDclvuuua population, 
who have little encouragement to eul rural progress 
and have in fact remained backward. 

But these Conditions did not reign at the rime our 
story opens. While Northern Europe was covered in 
ice as far as rhe HarZ, and rhe Alps and the Pyrenees 
were capped with glaciers, the Arctic high pressure 
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deflected 5cm t hwa rd the Atlantic rainstorms. 1 The 
cyclones tbur to-day traverse Central Europe then passed 
over the Mediterranean basin and the northern Sahara 
and continued, undrained by I-efrancm, across Meso- 
potamia and Arabia, to Fetid and In-diu. The parched 
Sahara enjoyed a regular rainfall;, and tat tiicr east the 
showers were not only more bountiful than to-day hut 
were distributed over the whole yemy in stead of being 
restricted to the winter. On the Iranian plateau die 
precipitation* although insijjfkient to ford extensive 
glaciers, rilled the great hollow * dial ate now salt deserts 
with, shallow inland seas whose presence tempered the 
severity of the climate. 

Such arc the deductions of climatology and geology 
confirms them. The dry wad: beds traversing the 
Sahara, entering the Nile On either side and draining 
the Arabian plateau, rectify to the erosive power of the 
rain-waters they once carried off- In t'er^ia end 
Baluchistan „* the high strand -1 mes encircling the oid 
lakes bear witness to the flooding of those inland seas 
an just forecasted and into them flowed many streams 
that are now Inst in the desert. 

Wc ah Quid expect in North Africa, Arabia, Persia., 
and the Indus valley park^ands and savannahs such 
as flourish to-day north of the Mediterranean at a Lime 
when much of Europe wus tundra or wind-swept steppe 
On which, the dust W25 collecting as locSS- While the 
tnammatEi, the woolly rhinoceros, a pci the reindeer Were 
brensing in France and Southern England, North Africa 
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supporting a fauna that is found to-day on the 
Xamtwfe: in Rhodesia, 4 The Algerian contemporaries 
of our ttiainmoTJi-trappers vroro hunting the Mauretanian 
rhinoceros* the African elephant, the gnu, the buffalo* 
a huge wild 0*3 llie iebra. ami perhaps another tepid, 
gazelles, deer, Bar bar V' sheep, ard oilier parkland 
mini nants as Ts-f 21 as the bears, jackals, cave-hyenas* 
panthers, and lions chit preyed thereon- 4 These animals 




Tie. r. — U'Xt en^TivJns in lilt Sahiia at KcJ Mfsdouar acu Gubina, 

Alpersi. 



have been depicted for us by their hunters on the rocks 
□f the Saharan Atlas, and in Southern Grin® {Tig. l) 
hippopotami, camels, and ostriches are a’w depicted, 
lit the very heart of rhe Sahara at In-Ezzati, 7 just SQUth 
of the Tripolitan borders u'lierc to-day nor a beast 
nor a tree 3s to be seen, are pointing's qf bulls, oryx, and 
sheep as well ns human figures and dogs. Similar 
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drawing* hive been reported, from the vicinity of Lake 
Chad, the Ouenat oasis hoc miles west of Haifa, the 
Sudan, Somaliland, and even Amnia. So as fir as the 
archaeological evidence goes if confirm* the inferences 
of meteorology. When Europe wag more or less ice* 
bound* the cyclone belt was displaced southward and 
approximated to the latitudes where the oldest civiliza- 
tions of the world were born. And it must be recalled 
chat the cvclone belt offers a diETiatic environment 

J 

must favourable to human energy.* 

The process of desiccation whose deplorable results 
we see to-day should have been only gradual. 
Ever, after the main European i cO-sheets had retreated,, 
the so-called ,c boreal " climate reigning in the north, 
as deduced from the flora and fauna preserved in peat- 
bogs and on raised beaches, implies a storm track 
travelling much farther south than to-day so that at 
least the northern Sahara would have benefited, from 
a Mediterranean rainfall. First with the onset of the 
warm moist phase that Swedish geologists term 
+c Atlantic ”, did the cyclones begin to settle down 
into fheit present nDrcberiy traok and rn desert the north 
□ f Africa, 

The pleasant grasslands of North Africa and Southern 
Asia were naturally as thickly populated by man ns the 
frozen steppes of Europe, and it is reasonable to suspect 
that in this favourable and indeed stimulating environ- 
ment man would make greater progress than in the 
jee-bemnd north. In fact it is somcwncrc in this region 
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that many would locate the first cradle of fjcwe sapiens? 
Lower PiilasobLkic men have: left their band-axes all 
over North Africa from Morocco to Egypt, in Somali- 
land, in Palestine and Syria and in many parts of Indian 
These agi-ee so exactly in form with those made in 
Western Europe during the last interglacial and before 
it that one assumes a more or less uniform, population, 
of course very sparse and physically very primitive, 
Crammer; to Western Europe, Africa, and Southern Asm. 
Implements of Mousterian type that were mads in Europe 
principally during ihe earlier and culminating phases 
of the last glaciation have a very similar distribution 
an d at least in Syria sestn to btlonv to the same geological 
horizon, being associated with remains of a pluvial 
period. But that queer perversion of the human type, 
specta.jzed north ot the Eurasiaric spine during the 
ire ages, the Neandcrtal species that made Moustcrian 
implements in Europe, has not been found in our irea. 
except In Palestine . 18 On the contrary, Mr. Leakey 
has recently found human remains that are certainly 
nut Nemdfirtll, but may v.-ell in ihe end find a place 
in the main trunk of cmr family tree, associated with 
implements of IMoustcrsarn type in Kenya. In any case 
the African Moustcrian exhibited n distinct superiority' 
over its European counterpart The North African 
Mousterisas, in. addition to the monotonous series of 
points and slde^crapers manufactured by the Neandertal 
Europeans, mold make very neat ranged points— arrow 
or jayelin-heftdi. This specialized Moustcrian found 
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froir. Morocco to Egypt is designated At£risn. u And 
about the sarrr rmr, or even earlier, points shaped rattier 
like: a laurel-leaf and worked on both tides quite in the 
mariner o£ the Hungarinn proto-Snlutrean were current 
(Fig, 2 ). The fatter industry is to some extent affiliated 
to s counterpart of our Acheulian and has been termed 
by French archeologists the ’Sbsikian, It was not 
ron fined to North Africa since very similar implements 
are found south of the Equator, 




Fj<s. 2 . — -’Stnltran (j, rod Ai£rian {c, d) jmEius, T-arJaia. a, j- 

4 1 5 t. 4 i- 

The inference from these facts is that, while in the 
north an ahetrenc branch of the human stock was being 
evolved Lhraugh specialisation t 0 meet the rigorous 
conditions of North-Eastern Europe and Upper Asia 
during the glacial periods* the desiccated belt of to-day 
was the cradle wherein our remotest direct ancestors 
were developing- along more normal iine^ 
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By the pluvial period that [s to be equated with the 
lust, or Wurm, Ece-age in Europe a- any rate, the desert 
belt was undoubtedly occupied by men of modern 
type as Contrasted wLch the extinct species of kiJtdown 
or NeandertaL These have left rbelr implements 
throughout Little Africa, in E j e L e&ltin e and Syria and 
also in Egypt — implement! which. ETC allied, and in 
some cases probably ancestral, to those introduced 
into Europe with the £rSt neanthrOpic -Stocks ir. Aurlg- 
nacian times. Of the makers Cif thcae tools nothing 
tin be asserted in detank of adequate skeletal material. 
But we may at least infer that they belonged to no single- 
race but already embraced a diversify of types. Even 
iti Europe three distinct races are represented by 
Aurignaciais times ; a fortiori* therefore;, must the 
population of the human reservoir whence rhe Aurig- 
nariaua were recruited have presorted a variety- of types - 

The cultural refrains from our area when better 
known may be expected to throw more light on this 
assumed differentiation. Already' they can be 
distinguished tram the contemporary AurfgnacLan 3 which 
shows more highly specialised types of tool and an 
individual art. An even greater interna] diversity will 
surely come to light with the muitiplica-tiori of dis- 
coveries but at present it is customary to group together 
all the Upper Paleolithic industries of North Africa, 
Syria and even the northern shores, of the Mediterranean 
under the common design atioti Capstan-— a term derived 
from Gafsu in Tunisia where the individuality of the 
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industry was first recognized. Hints of diversity 
within the cnmpkji are already provided by cJi= discovery 
of some primitive bone harpoons 5 * in the cave of 
Antelias on 4 he slopes of Lebanon ; for no comparable 
bone-work la known from North Africa, and even in 
Europe the harpoon docs not appear till a ^acd Stage, 
The Capstan took arc made from blades. Though 
knives finely worked on the buck, scrapers* rounded 




Fji;, 3, — C-jprun I f!:n" ar.J csvkh-cgg: di;c, An Mauled, J. 

or on the ends of blades, awls and even gravers or burin £ 
are common, the types arc Jess fine and varied than those 
of the Aurignacian of Cbatel perron (Fig, 3). Gravers 
in particular are all simple and nor very common. But 
the grear feature of che Cap-sian flint Work is the tendency 
exhibited by all took to diminish in st^e till in the kter 
phases true pigmy implements are absolutely pre- 
dominant (Fig, +). No less surprising is the love of 
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geojnetricaJ shapes- t h-n.t becomes ever more accentuated 
as time goes on (Fig, 4,]. Elcne-n'DrE Was apparently 
not far advanced. Apart from the Syrian harpoons no 
instances of finer bone-work have survived*, and certainly 
nothing comparable to the masterpieces of carving 
executed by the Aurignacinns of Europe has come down 
to us from south of the Alps. On the other hand the 
Capsians of North Africa were skilled at cutting little 
discs out of ostrich shell and perforating them tor use 




Fia. — Lita? Cacs'in (Gevian) fima, MoisDttc and .Ati Sacha, *■_ 

as beads ( F i et- 2}- the Coasts of North Africa and of 
Syria such Cap-dan rernslna are found. in caves as in 
Europe, In Southern Algeria, on the other hand, the 
sites arc principally enormous heaps of kitchen -refuse 
consisting largely of the s hells of snails and freshwater 
mussels. The animal remains noted on p. aj have 
been collected in such stations. 

But besides the industrial remains from caves and 
m idee r.s an d stray surface fin as of FI in cs } t lie con temporar ies 
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of OUT reindeer-hunters have kit other and more lively 
monuments of their sojourn in regions now desolate. 
Like their European contemporaries they have adorned 
the rock-fer^s mid cavc-walls with irjngic.i] engravings 
and paintings, expecting from the creative act of the artist 
a realization in tbs actual world of the good things 
depicted. These monuments 5 not Only give US a tar 
more vivid picture of life in North. Africa during the 
pluvial period than ar.y geological or archeological 
excavation but indicate quite distinctly the existence of 
a multi plicity of artistic traditions that are best under- 
$tood in racial terms. At t lie same time the drawings 
arc by no means all contemporaneous. In a few cases 
one set of drawings have been superposed on another 
elder scries whose authors had presumably been long 
forgotten before tot liter ones were executed . 13 Or 
differences in fauna, the absence of extinct; species or 
the appearance of modern intrusive beasts, may mark 
some groups as later than others. Again the extent of 
the weathering varies considerably, the older drawings 
having suffered much from blown, sand or even rain* 
while the newer ones are relative! v fresh, We cannot, 
then, label all rock-paintings or pctroglyphs paliolithic 
□r even very ancier.t ; some at least are recent enough 
to depict men with guns and to include Arabic graffiti, 
but there remain seme which by the correspondence 
of their Fauna with that of the palaeolithic sites and its 
contrast with that of to-day or by their agreement with 
indubitably paleolithic Works in Spain must be assigned 
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to the pluvial epoch tint concerns us. And others belong 
to the immediately succeeding cpipalseoltthic period when 
climatic conditions -tverr only beginning to gro » u nfavour- 
able, The latter am on the wiioSe more conventionalized. 
In each scEicol the tendency had been, at first to make 
the representations as lifelike as possible, their magic 
efficacy depending upon their realism. With the progress 
of thought from concrete to abstract the artist-Con iuror 
found it enough to sketch the desired object in a sort of 
shorthand in order to create it in the real world. 




Fee. — 'Fctrc^LT-ph depict in E the sstiast Bx&etut rinUfma an ihs rock) 
n-sir E? EidiX Oran Thu latgpr hiifiln is 6 ft, !;is;:i 

At the moment at leasL two discincr schools have left 
their records on the rocks of North Africa and also in 
South-East Spain and both can he traced south of the 
Equator. There is in rhe first place the widespread 
series of naturalistic or semi naturalistic engravings 
generally on exposed rock-surfaces. There are examples 
in Morocco and Algeria just north of laike Chad, in 
the Guenat oasis., in the Eastern Sudan, on the cliffs 
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overhanging the Nile and even in Arabia and India, 
'I'hcpe ate very far from constituting a chronologically 
uniform group* and it is altogether uncertain whether 
the Arabian ami Indian pefcroglyphs belong to this family 
at all - even in North Africa itself the' attribution to a 
single '* school ,s is naturally by tit> means established, 
Eut some engravings from tbe Saharan Atlas undoubtedly 
constitute a well-defined group, 4 Thes^ depict, weth 
much verisimilitude but always in outline and without 
an}' attempt at regular CompOS:tLOU ? buffaloes, giraffes, 
elephants, hippopotami and rhinoceros and other animate 
that have tong migrated to the south. Even the camel 
is represented in some cases though that beast was 
extinct in North Africa by early historical rimes. Ee&ides 
animals men arc figured wearing a leathered crown 




Pic 6 — Hctl-engravinp showing elepliants and kepardt, near GsrjrriUc- 
The wick settle is 2j Ju lnisj. 

and armed. With bows and. arrows and Carrying figure- 3 
shields. Kuhn ]1 has justly compared this series to the 
Aurign acian drawings from the French caves which 
likewise use hare outline and make no attempt at 
grouping, but the African figures arc; always active 
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while placidity and repose is characteristic of the Aung- 
nacian arE< So that the independence of the African 
schoo] is attested on purely sty list i: ^rounds. 

This series gives place to aneLliet less naturalistic 
group ih which domestic cattle and goats appear side 
by side with ostriches, gazelles, and tare lions — a fauna 
that plainly denotes a climate much moister than ro-dzy. 
Often the outlines are formed by battering the rock rather 
than by engraving. As far as in known to-day the mere 
easterly groups in the Sudan and Egypt can at earliest 
only be assigned to the younger scries if a generic connec- 
tion be admitted at all, but curiously enough both styles 
seem to recur in South Africa. 

The second series is constituted by lively paintings in 
red or brown, The best and most famous representa- 
tives of this family come from South-East Spam. But the 
East S Danish art bad parallels, too close to be accidental, 
in the earliest group J1 of so-called Hl Bushman ” painting 
in South Africa associated with an almost Capstan 
industry. Litiks between Spain and South Africa are 
provided by a na logons paintings in Tunisia, the Central 
Sahara, and near Lake Tanganyika. The uniformity 
af artistic convention throughout this area combined 
with the community of flint tools means that Ease 
joanish and ,H Bushman " art arc merely extreme out- 
soots of a great province whose centre must have 
ain somewhere in the Sahara, 1 m this school the painter 
ilmed at filling his figures with movement ami loved to 
leplct regular scenes — hunts, dances, and combats, 
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FlC. 7.— -Si?£tie£ pamlrd cin th* irajli nf a rock-- ksif-rr 
jurar AJp=T=, SgiitJi-Eisf {■pirn, after Breuir 
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The inclusion in the Spanish scenes of a rh in pceron and 
liter of a reindeer suffices to demonstrate the pleistocene 
age of the art-galleries there just as docs the situation 
of pictures at In-Fz-zno. On ills walls of these Spanish 
cave-shelters we see rn.cn weiring caps or feather crowns, 
but otherwise naked save for tassded hands below ihe 
knees ; the women weir a Jong be] I -shaped skirt, The 
men arc armed ~wirh boomerangs, iartce&, and perhaps 




Fre. E.' — Rtcl'piidrinjj "rom a shekel in K h-itn^r Hjr.gt {after X A'i&iit 
Sotifij, Bengal, 1SU3, no ;ca.e 

maces. btiL Lhe distinctive weapon is the bow and arrows, 
in some scenes the dog assists in the hunt {Tig. 7 ), 

The African schooE of painting tike chat of carving 
fell into decadence artistically. Everywhere the figures 
became conventionalized and in Spain survive in barely 
recognizable shapes into the Copper Ace, 

A possible pendant to the East Spanish and Atri-caa 
paintings is to be found also in India. In rock-shelters 
in Lhe Khaimur range n=pr Mirzapur 1K is painted a scene 
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representing a. rhinoceros hunt (Fig, 3), Outside a cave 
near Singanpur in the Rrdgsirh Di.iLriet (jBddiry) 17 are 
depicted a series of small animals, one al eged to represent 
a wallaby. The age of such works of art is quite uncertain. 
The rhinoceros Ms certainly been extinct in Central 
India for several centuries, but Is by no means necessarily 
quaternary. The many-barbed harpudn depicted in 
hunting scene? looks a late sort of weapon but need be 
no more than a wooden shaft armed with microlitbs 
that might be extremely ancient. Taken in conjunction 




1 1 l; if. — l?aJ JI ULl£ trani H *lld:e r . 1 1 S;n sun pi:T. 



with the implements of Capsian types also found in 
India these pain tings really do suggest some ethnic 
community with the more westerly ssedons of the pluvial 
cyclone zone. The community postulated might be 
best understood if we Imagine a continuum of hunting 
tribes spread very thinly over ihe whole belt defined 
at the beginning of the chapter. We should then have 
to figure a loose chain of interrelated bands of hunting 
folk ranging all along the temperate grassland of North 
Africa and Arabia and extending even into India on 
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chi; one hand and into South-Eastern Spain an die other, 
This population r/ould belong presumably to the so-called 
Eurafrican T Mtditerr arseEn, nr Brown race whose 
representatives appear in h istoricial times in occupation 
qf mast of our tone. 1 * 

Of the continuum of peoples postulated for late 
pleistocene times, however, only the western branch 




Fic. £e.— Piinii?(r frKci a shelter it SjnpfLnfxtr. 

can be said to be really known to us. It was, like the 
European Aur lg nac is n s t apparently a people of hunters 
and shell-gatherers. Unlike choir European contem- 
porarics they were apparently assisted- in the chase by 
the dog, man ’3 oldest companion, 11 ' Of other domestic 
animals there is no certain evidence since the date of 
the pictures of tame wethers ia stiEl undecided. Nor 
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are there any indications of agriculture. Yei the hunters 
w^re already provided with mechanical devices so advanced 
as the bouh and used boomcrungSj spears, and manes,. 
They were no longer naked savages : even the men 
wore a short nan tie and decked their heads with plumes, 
while the women draped s skirt nbout their loins. Their 
spiritual life found expression in organised orgiastic 
dunces and In grapiuc art. 

Doubtless there existed otner groups during the long 
period called the fast Ice Age ; for at its dose we are 
already confronted with a diversity of racial types. 
We know something o: ‘he less favoured hunting tribes 
of Europe : the Aurlgnacbms, Lheir kinsmen of Predmost 
and the Soluireans. Isolated finds from the oaves in the 
Csif casus, from the upper reaches of the jenisri in Siberia 
and from die loess of the Shensi province of China reveal 
stragglers possessed of i cognate culture living north of 
the Eu racist ic spine. On the southern edge ol the 
Sahara recer.t discoveries have disclosed living in Kenya,, 
perhaps at an even earlier date Than our Saharan cultures, 
a people physically not unliltc some Aurignacian skeletons 
and manufacturing blades and scrapers of obsidian that 
recall Carinisn shades. This to Ik hud already discovered 
the art of pot-making ami could manufacture truly 
excellent va3cs that sometimes even had flat bases. It is 
perfectly possible that In the then habitable tablelands 
of Iran and Anatolia that are still absolutely unexplored 
from the standpoint of paleolithic archeology > Other 
humeri group a were living and h^d made great progress, 
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Those regions sire reputedly the home of those round- 
headed types,. usually grouped together under rise name 
of the Al [Ji ne Race. Th ei r previous histo ry cannot he fra red 
oh the southern grassland!?;, and many therefore seek 
it farther north- Finally the possibility must he born 
in mind that 3 while hunting folk on grasslands and 
tundras wore elaborating a flint industry based on blades, 
■n a different environment other groups were carrying 
on and improving the older core-industry represented 
iil the Chclk.-j.j3 qr.d Acheuliart hand-axes that had beer, 
characterist i c of l rjwcr PalEol ith ic times . No skulls cer- 
tainly a t crl butab Ic to the m akers of such Lo wtr Pal £ mini ic 
implements have survived to show that they were not 
on the direct line of ascent to modern man. It is quite 
possible that rhr maker? of the; hand-axes were not so 
much hunters as gatherers of roots sue- berries- - a. mode 
of life that might, more easily than the pursuit of game, 
lead on to agriculture. The axes and hoes that charac- 
ter ire eke neolithic period that we shall] shortly reach 
must surely be countered somehow with the heavy took 
of Lower Paleolithic rimes. Hence one anight expect 
to find somewhere groups, retaining the core tradition 
of the hand-axe, evolving oontemporaneou$Ey ivith the 
Capstan and other blade-using hunters hut on divergent 
hues. 

Such hypotheses art Still unsupported by one sis red of 
direct evidence. But they arc perfectly legitimate and 
in some cases seem almost inevitable in order fa explain 
the facts observed later. 
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For now we are on the brink of the great revolution, 
and soon we ahall encounter men who arc masters ol 
their owni food supply through possession of domesticated 
animals and the cultivation of cereals. It seems inevitable 
to connect that revolution with, the crisis produced by 
the melting of the northern glaciers and consequent 
contraction tif the Arctic high-pressure over Europe and 
diversion of the Atlantic rain-storms from the South 
Mediterranean zone to their present course across 
Central Europe. 

That event would certainly cut the ingenuity of the 
inhabitants of the former grass-land lone to the Utmost. 
Enforced concentration in oases or by the hanks nt ever 
mutt precarious springs and streams would require an 
intensified search for means of nourishment. Animals 
and men. WGu.d be herded together round putd i ibd Wid is 
that were growing increasing Iv isolated by Jeterf. tracts, 
and such enforced juxtaposition might almost of ir&e-t' 
promote that sort of symbiosis between man and beast 
that is expressed in the word “domestication”. For 
the situation thus: engendered to produce the desired 
effects It [3 dearly necesaary that the men who had to 
cope with the crisis should find at hand the cereals and 
animals apt for domestication. 

From [he present distribution of wild grain 50 it has 
beer argued that the cultivation of cereals probably 
began in Aria, Wild barley is as- a matter of fact found 
in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Palestine and perhaps Arabia Fetnsa, But it has 
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tlso been detec Led in MarmarLca., implying an extension 
of the natural habitat of the ancestral plant tVcnrt Palestine 
across the Isthmus of Sues. and the. r^clca during the 
pluvial period, tVTorcovci% Vavilov, agoing not from the 
discovery of stray estrs of wild barley but from the number 
of varieties cultivated, would place another centre of 
domestication In .Abyssinia where, however, no wild 
barley has yet been found. The wild, ancestor of emmer 
whect (jTrifkum dtaccutn with fourteen chfpmcsfttnes) 
is alleged to grow' native in Western Persia ar r d Mesc- 
poEtirmaj in Syria and Palestine- Obviously sn the 
pluvial period it might have grown still farther south 
on the edge of the Kile rift where the geological condi cions 
ate the same as in Palestine. The uncultivated form of 
another variety of wheat, Triiimm tiiQtfuZQUMt} or dinkd, 
grows in the Balkans, Asia Minor, North Syria, and. 
Kurdistan. on the frontier oi Persia, Some botanists 
hold that common breed wheat, Triiicum vitlgftre, is 
the result of a cress between the two varieties just 
mentioned ; in any case no wild ancestor i* know a for 
it. Hence on the present distribution of the cereal^ 
especially wheat:, Asia does seem to nave s. bette? chance 
of being the original centre than North Africa. But the 
present distribution is thoroughly deceptive. In the 
pluvial period, or at a certain stage just after it. North 
Africa must have enjoyed, precisely the same climatic 
Conditions aa LliOES that nourish the wild wheats and 
barleys in Hither Asin to-day* 

A better argument is founded upon the animals, 
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especially the sheep , BE No wild sheep exists :n Africa ; 
for the so-called Barbary sheep does not redly belong 
to the genus. On th? other hand three wild sheep exist 
in Ari^ alj of which have given rise ro breeds of domestic 
sheep. The mouflon , Qvis Elves north of the 

Mediterranean in Cornica and Sardinia and once had a 
wider distribution in continental Europe, A slightly 
different variety inhabits the highlands of Hither Auia 
from Anatolia to the Elburz, and the Zagros, The 
Asiatic mouflon appears domesticated on a Sumerian 
vase dating fre-m the beginning; of the lllrd millennium 
E'Cj (Plate XX^), but his European congener was only 
tamed at a relatively late date in European prehistory, 
The oldest domesticated sheep found in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings and other early deposits in Central and 
Western Europp, Quj'i palustris f is the domesticated 
descendant c-f the Asiatic urial {Qvh vijpjtt), a long-tailed 
sheep. The home of this variety is the northern slopes 
of the Elburz, Turkestan, Afghani a tan, Baluchistan, 
and the Punjab, The oldest Egyptian sheep, Ovh 
!an$fites t is said to belong to die same stock. The third 
variety of Old World sheep, the argal, lives to the east 
of the uria?. If one may argue from the present distribu- 
tion of the animals, it would be dear that the sheep at 
least was introduced into Africa and into Europe from 
Asia. Still it is perfectly possible thst in die pluvial 
period some sort of mouflon or even a uriaE lived in 
North Africa. Though Asiatic or European species 
are conspicuously m re in the pleistocene fauna of North 
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SETTING OF THE STAGE 

Africa as enum crated on p. 25, it trould. be possible to 
point to rock-drawings of cattieis as evidence that some 
uucb types were represented Lhcre. Moreover 1 from 
Tanganyika territory come reports of a fosse sheep found 
in a late pSei&totenc context near Oldowny. 23 And there 
are of course the mysterious petreg)yphs depicting 
tame wethers obviously belonging to the species Ovis 
/ongiper* 
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CHAPTER in 

Oi-D£ST Farmsks 

1-'aC£J> with. the gradual desiccation consequent upon the 
reshift northward of the Atlantic cyclone belt as the 
European glauirrs contracted! three alternatives were 
orien to the hunting populations affected. They might 
move northward or southward with their prey, following 
the climatic belt to which they were accustomed ; they 
might remain at home eking out a miserable existence 
on such game could withstand die droughts or they 
mights still without leaving their home-land,, emancipate 
themselves from dependence on the whims of their 
environment by domesticating animals and talking tn 
agriculture. 

Tbs archaeological record of the suh-piuvial epochs is 
not very dear. Still we can detect evidence both of a 
progressive degeneration of culture in North Africa anti 
of migrations from the desiccated zone* 

Among the hunting folk of the Capsian culture 
the later industrial stages that should correspond more or 
leas to the European Magda lenian are distinguished 
by the progressive reduction in size of the flint tools 
and convention dilation of art. Both phenomena seem 
to be signs of degeneration among groups oppressed 
by adverse conditions and unable to cope with them. 

4 *> 




T7IE OI.TiEST FARMERS 

Everywhere we And chose puzzling little geometrically 
sAspcci pigiTiscs die mode and purpose of whose manu- 
facture elude us„ The same types appear in the final 
Cspsi-an from Spam right across North Africa to India 
(Fig. T l}, and this parallelism illustrates more clearly 
chan anything else rhe Cultural continuity oFlIir. whole 
belt during late pluvial rimes. Ultimately the same types 
Spread from Spain across France to Great Briluin and 
the Baltic Lands, and along mother line pec sum ably 




t'u;, i t,— Mixreltrh* frara Vindty# Hills, India, After British Mvtatn 
Sisxr A%? &viJt r Bam rat die. 



from Syria, across South Russia into Poland and 
Lithuania. Moreover, at least in Western Europe, 
ihe makers of the pigmy fiillts took with them the dog as 
i companion nod the convcmti-onalined art that had 
evolved in North Africa and Spain. Here WC are 
evidently doling with a northward migration 1 to escape 
the consequences of desiccation such as we had deduced 
as likely from a consideration of cl im a tic shifts- Fcrbapi 
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about the same time there Was a corresponding migration 
southward that brought to South Africa an analogous 
feet of pigmy flints, the use of ostrich-shell disci as beads 
and again tile da £. 2 

Notts of chess migrants had passed out of the food- 
gathering stage. And others* conveniently termed 
Gctukn&j remained in North Africa, living by hut] ting 
and snail-gathering, making pigmy dints — but no more 
grave r$ — on d Carving conventionalized pictures nn the 
rocks r These do not seem, the author of any economic 
revolution, the discoverers of agriculture or the tamers 
of animals, but rather stagnant un progressive savages. 
Yet there begin to appear among the micro I it gome- 
times ever, wirn gravers, coar.se patslierng , 1 sickie-recfh,* 
curbed or Rn god a rrow-hcads s a nd probably a I so pol ished 
stone sxc'hcads or '"celts ” 46 and. ting-shaped mace- 
heads 4 of ground stone. These things are marks of the 
so-called " neolithic '■ trvi! it at jmi gf the first food- 
producers. But the manner of their appearance in Tunisia, 
suggests much rather gradual borrowing from without 
than local invention. Nor were conditions in Little 
Africa particularly favourable to the rise of the new 
economy 

Farther east in Egypt conditions were better and the 
record is fortunately cleaner. 

Egypt appears to-day above all as a corridor of fertile 
ahd habitable country' drawn athwart the desert zone 
which divides the grasslands of the Sudan from the 
coastal belt of Mediterranean rains. This character 
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is due exclusively to the Nile which is not only itself 
a moving road but which also fertilizes by its annual 
inundation n strip of the valley on cithc.- bank. Yet 
Egypt is no physiographies! unit. The Delta, or Lower 
Egypt, is an open and once marshy plain continuous 
with, the cous Hands of Libya arid Palestine and accessible 
from both quarters and from the se&. Upper Egypt, 
on the contrary, is a narrow rift bordered on either hand 
bv rockv walls above which lie The now arid tablelands 

J JT 

of the Libyan and Arabian deserts, Yct these rock walk 
are pierced at many points on either bank by the gorges 
of old streams chat drained the plateaus on the cast and 
west during the jduviil period. These dry' water courses 
ron senate entries to the v aliey for the caravans coming 
from the Red Sea ccasts ur from the chain of 033CS that 
Sic in a depression parallel to the Nile's course. 

To-day the Country south of Cairo is virtually rainless 
and would be utter desert save for the annual irrigation 
by the Nik flood. Eat in the pluvial period conditions “ 
must have been very different. Tile valleys of the Wtfdjj 
running in from the high desert must have been clothed 
with soring grasses: including quite posssby wild 

cereals, and this herbage must have nourished herds of 
wild ftsses, Barbary sheep, urns, antelopes, gazelles and 
girafFcs and the lions and leopards that preyed thereon. 
Even in the historical period hunts for such animals 
are depicted on. the walls oi Middle Kingdom combs. 
In the valley itself spread excursive swamps, [ringing 
the river, and elephants, kudu, nod two kinds of wild pig 
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roamed in £be jungle besides the hippopotami, crocodiles, 
and wi Id-hoars rh^t survived LlII recent tEUJCEr To find 
a Autistic and faumstic environment comparable to that 
encountered by the most ancient F.gvpdans one mii« 
travel far unstream into the monsoon xonc, On the 
White Nile the traveller wilt find* growing wild* plants 
that survived in historical Egypt only in gardens. 

Hunters from the high plateaux had been visiting the 
valley from Lower Palaeolithic times leaving their imple- 
ments on the high retraces on cither side. Quite recently 
a branch of the Lower Capsi^n industry has been rerng- 
ni^ed in the valley itself at 5£bil, 7 just above Cebcl Sihilch, 
and along the channels leading to the Fa yum. It is 
only to be expected that, at the droughts became mare 
frequent and acute or. the surrounding deserts, the Influx 
of nomads towards the well-watered vs |[cy would be 
accelerated. And such would be faced with conditions 
ralLulatcd to induce the change from a parasitic ta a 
productive life, Mr. Perry 8 has stated in glowing terms 
Egypt's claim to be the cradle of agriculture. 

Granting the existence on the edges of the valley of the 
nobler grasses ancestors of wheat and barley, the Idea 
of their deliberate cultivation would be suggested on the 
banks of the Nile as nowhere else. The annual flood 
and the fich soil it deposited would cause g rains dropped 
on the ground to germinate wlLhout human intervention. 
SH The Nile valley," writes Perry, “would, by rrieun$ nf 
its perfect irrigation cycle, be growing wheat mid barley 
for the Egyptians, . , .. All that would be needed, 
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would be for some genius tg think of the simple expedient 
■of Making channels for the water tQ flow over a wider 
area . 11 Modem observers h&vc described, among the 
Nilotic tribes of the Sudan* a mode of iife that might 
we: I represent the stage intermediate between the fuod- 
gathering culture of the Capsian hunters and the settled 
agriculture of the oldest sedentary inhabitants of Bgypt- 
Tbe Hadendoa lived last century as nomadic herds men 
in the eastern desert. But they maintained more or less 
permanent Villages within reach of the flooded hrrcb to 
which they would repair in force in the Iste summer. 
Then they scattered millet seeds on the wot mud left 
by the recent inundation and awaited the harvest Such 
people, fcxE-c south of the belt of cxti-ctne desiccation, 
have perhaps preserved for ns precisely the mode of 
life attributable to the immediate ancestors of the 
BadariEns, the oldest agriculturists certainly disclosed 
to a nr gave by archeology in the Nile valley or 
anywhere else* 

W hen the earliest food-producers settled at Badari,* 
rain still fell regularly as high up die Kile as Assiut. Tail 
trees of kinds unknown to Egypt in historic and later 
prehistoric rimes grew at the foot of the desert cliffs ; 
their roots are fnund ro-day among the huts and graves 
of the prehistoric settlement. Here a cortimu o ity of 
farmers made thc-ir village on the edge of the flood 
lauds among the groves at the foot of the cliffs, 

Physically jD the RadnrianS were a short and extremely 
slender race with small, narrow' skulls., They thus closely 
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resemble the later predynastic Egyptians but i me a trifle 
more negroid ami m some respects show affinities- to early 
Indian races particularly the Dravidians, the Kolarian^ 
and even the Veddahs of Ceylon. Thus they are offspring 
of that ancient racial continuum, whose extension through- 
out the desert sane has been inferred from communities 
of industrial romains- 

Culturally the Radar inns were a whole stage removed 
from else savagery of the CupS-ian hunters and Were indeed 
superior to any 11 neolithic ' N community in Northern 
Europe, They lived in regular villages, cultivating 
barley and emmer and probably raising domestic animals, 
though of course they also hunted and hshe-d. They 
clothed themselves in garments of linen or in goats' 
skins and were ski Her] in polishing hard stone, weaving, 
basketry, pot-making* and the carving of wood, bone, and 
ivory. In a word they had. mastered all the arts that 
are usually termed neolithic. In addition they wctc 
acquainted with copper and could glaze scone beads. 
Some sort of trade relations were already sufficiently 
established to ensure them a plentiful supply of marine 
shdls from the Red Sea for necklaces and of malachite, 
probably from Sinai, fo-r eye-paint. A belief in s future 
life feund expression in a regular and careful funerary 
ritual. 

The archaeological features of the Eadarian civiliza- 
tion may be sumimiiied as follows. Celts, i.c. axe or 
adze-heads, were made by grin ding or even polishing 
pebble* to a shr=rp edge, Such implements, as Myres has 
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recognized, were needed primarily by wood-workers. 
In later predynsstic tiires none are found in Egypt, 
presumably because liie suitable Limbers had died nut 
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i-'jc i z . — -KicLIe-tectSi {ft], nTTm-'-hoail (h), and aide-blow Hale £c) afiei 
Ga [ijii Ttnmson in . frlifiiity, i. (Tho tlsie e hsi been detached. by 
i bt™r RTToct hpjt iis ==nin; as aluswn by the buJL visible in the 

TGlddk VJPW-) 

with the growing desiccation. Flint was very skilfully 
worked by pressure- flaking into barbed, aemust mitre - 
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farm arrow-heads (Fig, isb) and thin laurel-leaf pointer 
A steep-ended sctapfir or push-plan*] perhaps another 
carpenter's tool, was also common, as were knife -blades, 
with battered backs and flakes with den ticulaced blades 
serving perhaps -as aawa or sickle-teeth. But the rr„osr 
distinctive flint type is a curious curved flake struck off 
by a centrally directed blow at right angles to tEm greatest 
iengdi (F']g» 12c); it has been christened a side-blow 
hake. 

Round bone-points sharpened at either end may have 
been used as an alternative to flint tips as arrow-heads. 
Besides the bow and arrows, a wooden boomerang or 
throwing -itivk (Fig. was a favourite weapon, and 
there are some indications of the use of a mace wiLh a 
stone-weighted head. Curious litcic three-quarter rings 
with a perforated projection, carved out of bone, may 
perhaps have served as fish-hooks (Fig. tj), though 
otherwise there are no indication? of the use of the line 
till a Uluch later date, 

The pottery vessels, especially those designed for 
funerary use, illustrate a perfection of ceramic technique 
never excelled in the Nile valley. The finer ware is 
extremely thin and bis been decorated by burnishing 
before firing, perhaps with 1 blunt-roofhcd comb, to 
produce, an exquisite rippled effect that must be seen to 
be. appreciated. The vase?, which, were coated with a 
ferruginous wash, were often fired inverted so that the 
lower part was exposed to the free air and hence reddened 
by oxidisation while the rim and the inside were blackened 
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by the deus:di7sng action of the glowing ashes and the 
gagea of imperfect Combustion. tJlC ferric oidde in this 





FlC.. 13. — Bof-t " hani " uxti ira&ieft haufti^finj, Ei&lrj, 2 Ref Bumms. 

case being f educed to ter ra us. Th-fi chief" shapes manu- 
factured in this fabric were bowlg^ often steep-sided 
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and sometimes even earinaLcd {Fig. 14). Second] y, 
rhere was a fine black ware: decorated with incised and 
wbit£-in crusted patterns of hatchings, triangles or 
b^r-LhivTons arrs-nged in horizontal zones or radiating 
from the base. The sole shape known in this black 
incised vfarc is a tulip-shapcd beaker (Fig, 1 5]. Here form 
and decoration allow of a glimpse into an era before 
pottery had heen Invented ; for the potter faithfully 
follows traditions handed down by his predecessors, 



F:e, [4. — Gir.aaKd baw-] r RnjlaT-, after Brunton. 

in this case the basket-maker. Similar shapes and designs 
survive to-day in basketry from North-East Africa. The 
shape of the beaker, however* may in the list resort 
have been evolved in leatEier, and one shape found in 
coarst ware, a globulin flask with four handles on the 
bdly (Plate ill, fi), also looks very leathery. 

Finally, there is p great abundance of very coarse 
ware containing much straw and shell and badly burned, 
l et even in this fabric cube elaborate s3i&pts f often with 
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fla c bottoms, everted rims or necks, were m an ufaciurcd. 
Notable Ls a shallow square- mouthed bowl and the dash 
already mentioned, Though pottery was very plentiful, 
the vases, especially the finer ones, have often been 
carefully mended in prehistoric times : wherever 

inclination to Crack appeared, holes went; bored on either 
side ci t the fracture and connected hy grass rivets. 

Besides pots, the Badarians used flasks, cylindrical 
vases, and spoons carved out of ivory, Eveb basalt was 







FlC. I 5.- — Ea Jai inJi beaker, J, affcl Fe^ie. 

sometimes shaped and hollowed out by grinding and 
polishing to form 1 slightly conical vessel with over- 
hanging hovelled rim. 

Rectangular palettes perforated at the comers or with 
slits in the ends were jngde out of slite for grinding 
the malachite used as an rye-paint ; in a few, possibly 
older, graves almost square palette of alaha&ter were 
used instead. Ivory combs, ornamented with carved 
birds, were worn in the ha^r, and pins of the same 
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material, sometimes with grooved heads and an cycles 
in the neck, perhaps fastened the clothing. Copper 
tubes, beads of glazed quirrz, felspar, and other stones h 
diSCti Cut ofcjt ot ostrich eggs,, ami Red Sea shells wetC 
strung together as necklaces or girdles, while she] I 
bracelets were worn on the arms, and plugs of soft stone 
were Stuck, in toe ears and nose. Ostrich feathers were 
apparently used as fans. 

Female figurines modelled In clay or carved out of 
ivojy have been found in tire graves. Such may be 
images of a mother goddess or substitutes- for the wife 
the deceased left behind him in this Eire. The teadsrians 
were interred in the contracted posture :n shallow trench- 
graves, wrapped in mits or goat-skins, and sometime* 
lying on a rough bier covered with twigs. 

About the same time is the Badaris-ns settled in Upper 
Egypt, or perhaps even earlier, a cognate tribe rook up 
if s abode by Lise shores of a kkc that then filled the Fayum 
depression to a height of zoo feel above the present lake 
surfaced* They, too, were fishers and hunters, hut 
cultivated emmet arc barley and pastured herds of oxen, 
sheep or goats and swine upon the lake shores. They 
stored their grain in straw-lined silos and jjoascssod 
most of the other neolithic arts "attested fur the Badalians; 
only the copper and glared beads have not vet been 
found, But trade brought to the Fayum shells from 
the Mediterranean as well as from the Red Sea, Some 
B adman forms are missing, for instance nil the fine 
pottery, the “ fish-hook rings ", worked ivories, and 
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most ornaments, (Li must be rememhered chat no 
graves were found.) Oft ths o:her band the most 
charauie la 5 1 tc Badarian types such as polished celts* 
mitre form arroW-heads, the stde-blow flake, and the 
boomerang are represented, Strange to Ibadan are 
flint cdti with ground blsdesj tanged arrow-heads, disc- 
shaped macc'hcnds and a grooved type* and harpoons- 
with barbs projecting from a rounded sLein, The pottery 
L& all extremely Coarse, muddy and ill-baked. but includes 
mature forms : 5 quart -mouthed bowh and others with 
a rudimentary pedcstal- 

From the distribution of similar flint implements it 
may bs confidently inferred that a kindred population 
was spread about the oases and watercourses as fir 
south a?, the Khirga OasiS ind from Hel^iil to Siwa. 
[11 every case the location of the inipletueri ts shows 
that their makers eho*e sites suitable at once far 
agriculture and fishing. 

Plainly this is the source of th= icnlithie elements 
that wo found arriving in Southern Tunisia and Algeria, 
Indeed* in tome of these western stations dr Finite Fay tun 
types, far instance 3 few mi triform airow-liead 9 > appear 
as strange interlopers among pure CetLllan micro lithe, 
Hut on the whole the farther west we go, the later seems 
to be the context of the radiations from the Badarian- 
Fayum industry. We arc therefore disinclined to seek 
the origin of the latter in North (or at least North-West) 
Africa. 

Sir Flinders Petrie 3 " issumes than the Badarlins 
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and l-heir kinsmen came from the direction. of the 
Caucasus, He onee went so Fit a? to identify them with 
2 branch of the firmly i para. Id movement of which 
by a more northerly route brought the Solo Lire ins to 
Europe. The supposed similarity of Badariarj and 
Solutrean flint-work On which the latter part of the 
theory rested has, however, been shown to be quit e 
superficial ; no Solutrean is known in Asia or the 
■CailCaSUS, and thfc African ’Sblikran provides a nearer and 
equally plausible parentage for the Badarian laurel- 
leaves. Later echoes of Caucasian and Armenian place- 
names in the Booh of rhe Dead have also been cited in 
support of Lhe Caucasian theory, god much weight 
is justly laid on the ^tory of Osirisj as the bringerof 
cereals, coming from Syria ; for the Badarians were 
undoubtedly the founders of Rgypt:ao agriculture. 
And all liie arguments hased on tar Asiatic disrrjbucion 
of Cereals and domtiticable animals arc, of course, to 
be duly considered. Nevertheless not one specifically 
Eadirian type has ever been reported From the Caucasus 
region qt evep North Syria and the delicate dolL 
chocephanc Badarian skulls with their negroid affinities 
are the very last thing OnC WOllld expect front the cirfldle 
of the Alpine Race. 

Bruntcwd 3 CaCvn-Thompson, 1 1 and Junker 3 * on 
the other hand have rightly insisted upon the Nubian 
analogies to the Badalian- Fiyum complex. In that direc- 
tion many Badarian elements survived in a pure form 
down to historic time.-; in the w-chtlcd “ L^group 
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The authors of the latter In their turn are no less clearly 
iinked to the most Egyptian clement in predynastic 
Egypt on the one hand and to the purest Hamites, rhn 
f^ei^- of the Eastern Sudan, on the other, 11 The Ikdarisns 
would on this view belong to a branch indeed of the 
great Capstan stock but a branch specialized in the Nile 
valley or farther to the cast. 

The negroid traits observed in the Badarian skeletons 
open up a vista of very curious speculation. There arc 
indications that a racial type, possibly ancestral co the 
li no negro but far less specialized, whs spread as far north 
sS Portugal and Upper Italy in Into pleistocene and, early 
recent time ; in addition to the negroid skeletons from a 
grotto nt Grimaldi near Mentone, and rather later from 
shell-heaps at the mouth of [he Tagus, the steatopygous 
fig urines From palaeolithic sites in France,, Uopsr Italy, 
Austria, and Russia hive heen interpreted in this sente. 
Similar figures survived into " neolithic " times in Malta, 
Crete, and Thrace* just as steatopygy i-j regarded as a mark 
of beauty in Hottentot women. In the line pints of 
Europe the curliest puLtery a hlack incised ware whose 
shapes copy guard;;. Something of the sain': sort has 
already met us at Badarl and it stirvivrg in Alibis in 
the C- group graves ■ many of 4hc vs&cs from the Fatter 
indeed agree extraordinarily with esrly Danuhian pots. ]H 

It is therefore just possible that aLE these anthropo- 
logical and cultural phenomena are due to survivals of a 
very old and primitive F/arafrcCzn tradition whose 
adherents would, have spread northward and southward 
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following the min belt* as their homeland became 
dfidecatM 5 and consequently wmjld have become 
spccklmed along divergent hncs. 

In any case the oldest Egyptian civilization was not, 
as far as we tan judge, introduced from without ready 
made. Far more probably wjls it autochthonous In the 
Nile valley. But the Btdarians.' ancestors were not the 
Gctulan hunters r>f the Libyan deSCrt and Sahara, but 
some group whose cultural level was that of thr Hadcndou 
men done d above and who may well have been the 
ancestors of similar modern tribes. Such a condition 
of semi-nomadism, must be assumed tor die immediate 
aticcstors of the Badalians prior to their fixation, otherwise 
the spread of that culture or its emanations can hardly 
be understood. For, as we have noted, it spread among 
the Cetulan hunters to the Atlas and the Straits of 
Gihraltar. 

The increasing dryness eventually caused a consider- 
able infiltration of Getulan elements from the west, 
perhaps already ifrected h> r that westward cultural drift, 
into the Nile valley,. From the fusion between these and 
the Bavarians there arose in Upper Egypt, at a time when 
the rainfall w as no longer sufficient for the growth of 
large trees, the First Pre dynastic culture, 1 ’ It Ea known 
to us from a great number of settlements and a few 
villages defending from Badari on the north tvsll into 
Lower Nubia. 

The Early Predymstic Egyptians 10 bad lost the 
negroid traits noticeable in their Badarian forerunners. 
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perhaps owing to the in fusion of Getuhn or Libyan 
blood- They tire about feet in heigh t t slender 
and livhtlv built with a long sin ill skull., small features 
and straight hair. A type identical in almost C"v;ry 
feature may be seen among the Beja of the Eastern 
Sudan to-day. 

Figurines of clay or ivory supplement the picture given 
by the well-preserved corpses. The early ivories depict 
men clean-shaven or wearing long pointed beards with 
1 prominent aquiline nose and a high domed torehead 
(Plates V j ar.d Vllrt). The women on the other hand 
often shaved their heads ami Wore wiga that are separately 
modelled. And besides a slender type, corresponding 
To the skeletal remains and the male statuettes., there 
is another group characterized by marked ste atopy gy 
(Plate VJU). Petrie considers these represent survivors 
of a conquered race tliat would bs identical with that 
hypothetical substratum of Etirafrican proDonegroids 
just mentioiwod- 

Like the BadarianS the; Early Predynastlc Egyptians 
lived as settled communities in regular villages on the 
products of their crops and flocks, of the chase and of 
fishing. From the representation or- vases or amulets 
of undesirable animals such as crocodiles and scorpions JSl 
the existence of □ totemic cult lias been inferred, and 
some it least of the symbols that now meet us recur 
in the succeeding period as cian-ensigns snd, stilj Eater, 
as the emblems of deities. Hence one is tempted to 
conclude chat the First Fredynasiiu communities were 
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totcmic clans living in autonomous villages* like the 
Dinka uf [he Upper Nile mentioned in the first chapter. 
Of kingship or chieftainship there is no sign ; in the 
cariy cemeteries no grave is sufficiently distinguished 
in richness trom the rest to be assigned, to any personage 
deserving such a title. Yet slaves already existed to 
judge by figurines of water-bearer s f generally femalej 
and of captives with their hands bound behind 
them, the existence of persona] property is implied 
in the use of "proprietary marks " scratched on the 
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he. IJj — SjuaJ', copper trtiplemcnli finm Njqida : !., Pin, Early Pre^ 
djmEdc | 3, Need le, Middle PredywisSie ; g, Kisb-tiwlt, I-ale 

Pwdj-Tiniuc- afier PiHric h £, 

Vases ; all the vases in one grave are normally distin- 
guished hy the Same si Em. 

Ail the industries carried on by the iiaoartans stiLJ 
flourished Save that polished Stone axes were no longer 
manufactured presumably because timber requiring the 
use of such toots had become extinct. In compensation 
copper was now used even for small tools such as harpoonSj 
though except in ihe pins with looped head (Fig, 1 7 3 o)iE 
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was treated like stone -or ivory without any appreciation 
of its true proper ties at maleable and fusible,™ Tote-igu 
relations were more extensive and regular than before. 
Besides cupper and malachite from Sinai and gold from 
IN Libia, obsidian ar.d lap is lazuli from Western Asia, 
coniferous woods from Syria, and. emery perhaps from 
Naxos 11 found their way to Upper Egypt. Perhaps 
to facilitate such intercourse the Egyptians had evolved 
a very serviceable boat made out of bundles of papyrus 
lashed together (Plate V [£'. It gave support for two square 
cabjnsuiiiidshipsand was propelled by seven or eight pairs 
of oars, the steersman standing sheltered by a bough at 
the stern, Petrie believes that such boats must have 
been equipped with sails as rowing would be ineffectual 
against the Nile Current. If this reasoning be Correct, 
then the Egyptians would already have harnessed a 
non-human motive power. But boats of this type are 
never depicted with Sails Spr-fnd while the later “ foreign 
barques arc thus represented. With the same 11 trade ,r 
might be connected the elaboration and widespread 
diffusion of those alphabetiform signs that uupear 
scratch ed on our vi=cs, signs whose origin ic- ultimately 
to be sought in pal&ccicbic marks. 

The progress in religious belief h shown by the 
elaboration eff the funerary ritual. The marvellous 
preservation of the bodies in the hoi sand of the desert 
would suggest to the Nile dwelEera a peculiarly vivid 
:dca of the continuation of life after death. The 
barbarous practscc, still recently observed by some 
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IS' i I otic tribes farther south, of slaying wives and menial 
and burying thom with. their lord to attend him in the 
future life had apparently been aban tinned, because 
sympathetic magic orFeneii i more economical alternative. 
The statuettes of women and of servants bearing water- 
pots on their heads* are probably substitutes for living 
wives and attendants as were demonstrably the inhabit 
figures of historic times. 

IvIan + & dumb servant, the dog, was f however, often 
forced to accompany his master in death and buried with 
him in the tomb. Other possessions such as cattle were 
replaced by day models (Plate Xtr), 

[ji dynastic Egypt pointings on the numb waits depict 
the bringing of offerings to the dead, th c labours at his 
serfs ana his own pleasures at the banquet and rhe 
chase. Such scenes were not executed merely to dough t 
the eye of the soul but, as the accompanying texts show, 
to secure to the defunct by their inherent magic virtue 
the actual enjoyment of such services and flights. 
In the prehistoric grave there was no room for paintings 
on the walls of the simple pit, but funerary vases and 
slate palettes were decorated with comparable scenes 
that are United by a continuous chain oe Jater monumenty 
to the earliest painted tombs is will appear in rhe 
sequel. 1 * 

To enable us to disentangle the several constituents cf 
this culture and justify our initial assertion, 1-- us now 
ciamine some of its archaeological traits more closely. 
No stone axes or adzei are known from the First 
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Fsc. 1 3 PrrJynjsiiz flini w™L r i arid 2 h r LiomLuiii daggers 
j arid 4 r juro^tead^ (5 [l ceriiaps jmm dynastic), af^r Je Merman, 
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Fredynastic period but the flint cools include sickle-teeth, 
disc- and end-scrapers, die latter probably LL-sed ns razors, 
and c. beautiful comma-shaped knife (Fig, fig) 

that is res Ely jli$t a Capsiao point ’worked .si I over one 




Fig. t$.— I(fcry vase; and terpMiaa of First and sp<KHY : of Second Frc- 
□jnistic fuEtuit, afisr Pctric- 

facc by prcBsure-fiakintp 33 The arrow was ripped with 
cori'cavc-bascd or ranged points as before, but, at least 
in Nubia, transverse arrow -heads of luma-tc or trape- 
zoidal forin now occur,- 1 Notable types ate thefish-caiJed 
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blade (Piste ViSIrf), .halted by its point into a we*?d or 
ivory hilt 2nd allegedly used for hamstringing game, 
and the great rhomboid ' k lance" or dagger blacLe 
(Fit^. 18). The mace now used was weighted with a 
&tisrp-edged stone disc or more rarely with a pointed 
head of stone (Plate VILA bottom). Fi^h were speared 
with harpoons, rarcty ol coppcr 2 more often of bone 
aad always flatter than those from the Fayurn (Fig. 19). 

Several classes of pottery, all inferior to the best 
Hadrian 5 were now in use. The commonest fabric* 
termed b lack-topped Ware, resembles the finer liadamn 
in the manner of its decoration by partial oxidisation of 
the ferruginous wash but lacks the tasteful tipple burnish 
and the fineness of the latter fabric (PI. V*) T Among the 
shapes the flasks, carlo aied bowls, goblets on a low 
pedestal and twin vases arc noticcabie, but the iank 
tumblers are r he most distinctive. Secondly", a polished 
red ware, tired wholly in an oxidising atmosphere, was 
current as was a black ware produced by reduction and 
imitating basalt Yet more characterise] c is White 
Cross-lined pottery that was only manufactured between 
S.D. 31 and 35. It is essentially red-polished ware 
ornamented with patterns in dill] whit* paint. The 
designs belong- to two scries. First there arc vases adorned 
with simple rccrii incar motives evidently copied, like 
the vases they adorn, from basketry originals (Fig So). 
Others arc ornamented with the representations of 
men and animals, already referred to as of magic purport 
and evidently intended to be lifelike, but the result 
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r.gt dways very success ful (Pl.vif), These palmed scenes 
have ruder precursors scratched on Red polished or 



Fit. 20. — While CrcM-licued bowl a i Inuring btek=try pttenu after 

Capm h 

Blscs-topped vases. In some cases plastically 
modelled animals — generally elephants or hippopotami — 
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walk round the vase's rim. These figures ami the painted 
giraffes . lir.rbarv sheep, and scorpions give us a lively 
picture of the prehistoric faunr- of the Kile valley and its 
Immediate borders, A pendant to the White Cross-lined 
is the tare Ulack Incised ware, a fabric principally found 
in Nubia. It corresponds in technique to the Badarinn 
beakers and like them is Inspired by basketry models 




"Fir;. 11.-— Black Inds«l wiliSj -J. 



with the exception of some Nubian vases that imitate 
a gourd in a straw si tug. 

Stone u-sa alto used for vessels, though not very often. 
The only Early Predynast jc tyoes are tall ovoid beakers 
on a pedestal with two lug bundles just under the rim 
and cylindrical jars with slightly convex sides and 
bevelled rims (PL Via). The material used for the Early 
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PredynastLC stone vessels Was exclusively fine-grained 
rocks, principally basalt and alabaster. Other vases 
were made out of ostrich shell or ivory . 

Turning to toilet articles we find that the eyes were 
stilt painted with malachite. It was ground on slate 
palettes (that are r.OlY either rhomboidal (PI. Vlli, bottom 
right) or carved to represent animals (Pig- 22). The 
materia] was carried in little bags decorated with tags 
(Plat* VII I) that may be either real tusks, or flat ivory 
slips of a similar shape or well-carved stone models. 




Tm. 33. -“Slate pii=t-± iti fpnn of a dblc £, Naifada., S.I>. f 



The body was tattooed with various patterns. Long- 
toothed ivory oimbit like the Hadanan, were stuck 
in the hair or wig, and ivory pins may .have been similarly 
worn, Necklaces. of ostrich-shell discSf cornelian, 
steatite, lapis or green glazed beads and marine shells 
or corai were hung round the neck. To them were 
attached slate pendants representing animals, birds, or 
fishes Lhat may have been totem SC emblems Ur magic 
amulets. The arms were decked with bracelets of shell, 
ivory, or tortoise-shell. Men, to judge by the figurines, 
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went stark-naled save for the l( Libyan sheath M qt 
pemstasthc (PI. VI I J, centre, anti p-urnes stuck in their 
hair, but were shod with sandals of grass. Women 
wore 4 linen apron n and some times il least wigs. 




Fie- sjr— Ivory ottdIis, about 4. 



The graves were shallow oval pics in which the corpse 
was interred doubled up. Sometimes more than one 
body lies in a single grave., and in other cases the bones 
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are found in disorder us if interment had taken place 
only after the skin had decayed from them. 

The deceased was liberally provided wlch weapons,, 
ornaments, and food for die future life as well a& the 
magical apparatus already described, The figurines 
belong to several classes* In the first place wc have 
the ivory tusks showing only the head (PI. Vi), Next 
cotnes a series qF complete statuettes also in Ivory. The 




Fin. a+. — B’tict fl^uru , xdaq^f s, J- 



earlier eiamples are fine und realistically carved ; towards 
the end of the First Prcdynastic age shout 5 ,D. 3S 
they give way tn rough 14 block figures ,f showing only 
the head and bust that survive into the Second period 
(Fig. 24). The day or mud figures arc generally much 
rougher. Frect and squirting types, occur and the arms 
may be upraised or curved round hdow the breasts 
(Plates VII and VUI> 
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In the com pi rs defined by the foregoing traits the 
sedentary life, the grains and domestic animats which 
rr.ade chat mass Lie, the fine flintwork, ’die black-topped 
pottery, Uie slate paicctea, ivory combs and pins, shell 
bracelets and glazed. beads, arc all just improvements 
on the discoveries of the Badalians or ate derived more 
or [ess directly from them, On the other hand* the 
■scenes pain fed on White Cross-lined pots or incised 
on Black-topped vases or slate palettes betray in style 
and mentality the closest kinship to the Capstan paintings 
and ro graving?; described in the fast chapter. There are 
the same liveliness and impressionism in both groups, 
but the Egyptian artist, experimenting in anew medium, 
fell short of the best achievements of hi a North African 
or Spanish ■confreres. It, S, Thomas 86 has recently 
instituted a detailed comparison between the more 
conventionalized elements nt later Spanish cave art 
and the signs on White Cross-lined and Black-topped 
vases. And he Ends so many coincidences that it is 
clear that Early Predynusiic ^Egyptian art was not only 
inspired by the same ideals but also developed along 
ihe surr.c lines as that of East Spain , 

Then there are many agreements in costume between 
the cast anti west. The feathered head-dress of the 
Saharan rocks reappears on White Cross-lined vases, 
the penis-sheath on clay and Ivory figurines ■; the anklets 
worn at Cogul are also indicated on an Early Pre- 
dynastic clay figurine. Beads ol OStrich-egg discs 
have prototypes in the Capsian midden* of Algeria. 
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The predynastic dog looks like tJ-s.iL depicted at (\Ijjcj - !.** 
The distinctively Capslan transverse arrow-head appears, 
beside the Badariun barbed form in the Early Pre- 
dynastic of Nil bis. 

The appearance in the First Pre dynastic civilisation 
of Upper Egypt of so mBny forms that have a long 
history in North Africa, superimposed upon a purely 
Nilotic Eadarian substratum, accordingly non firms the 
view advanced at the beginning of the section that the 
Early Prcdynastic culture contains new Libyan elements 
foreign to the Hadarian. Getulan nomads front what 
was becoming the desert had invaded the fertile valley 
and mingled with the Batiarian farmers. I hat uittuV 
would help to explain the e Limination of negroid elemen ts 
in the Nile valley and the clash of contrasted cultures 
and divergent tradi Lions would promote the great 
o regress that marks the rise, qf the £ariy Fredynustic 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Tut Second Fredykastcc Coj-ture 

In the Delta the oldest remains of human settlement 
arc hopelessly buried beneath many layers of Nl:c mud. 
But a culture aim liar to that of the Fayum must, from die 
distribution of sites east of the Nile, have covered the 
whole he It, and cognate remains have actually come to 
light or. the western edge of the Delta and cast of :he 
Xile in the vicinity of Helwui. In Llie Fayum itself 
culture gradually went down hill, the decline being 
marked by diminution in the size of the flints and lKe 
reshaping by chipping of once polished implements. 
But in Lower Egypt there grew up out of a like 
substratum a culture parallel to the First Prcdynascic 
of Upper Egypt but with a more Mediterranean tinge. 
It is known exclusively from Stray finds On the western 
bank of the "Nile near Giwfa anti from a poor settlement 
and cemetery excavated by Bovier Lnpicrrc near Ma £ adi 
cm the opposite bank . 1 The sole vestiges of this early 
civilisation are a few ovoid vases, coarse and only 
roughly polished, \n a black-faced ware which, despite 
their clumsy technique, possess well-shaped everted rims, 
and one basalt vase of the distinctive shape peculiar to 
the Early PrcdynastEe graves of the South, found in 
a tomb near Madadi, 
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1'he last-named Upper Egyptian culture lias never 
been found north of BadarL but indirect evidence e sis Es of 
the presence of an allied population in the Delta. The 
red crown that was to adorn the King of Lower Egypt 
and symbolized the goddess Neith uf SaTs in the Delta, 
before S.D, 39 adorned a Bfrck- tripped pot from 
Naqada in Upper Egypt. 2 Refugees from the western 
Delta flying from Menea at a later date brought to 
Crete the use of ivory block figures, degenerate children 
of Early Fredynaatic types, and of the Libyan sheath. 3 
But it is Still uncertain whether these kinsmen of the 
First Prcdyn&itic foik of toe South were the authors 
of the black-ware culture of Lower Egypt or whether 
they represent a subsequent band of Libyan iicd 
intruders for their Unities ure partly with t be Libyan 
dements hi the First Culture. 

In any case Lower Egypt eventually became the seat 
of a higher civilization with definitely Asiatic, as opposed 
to African, affinities, and Lhis civilization ultimately 
dominated Upper Egypt, too. It is in fret only known 
directly from the latter region, though its presence may 
be inferred with confidence in the North. And in 
Upper Egypt there is no sharp break between the 
First civilization and the Second 5 the latter gradually 
Lricklcd in, mixing with, but dominating, the older 
elements. New types o-f vases, 0/ weapon s and onm- 
menrs intrude art ever greater numbers till they pre- 
dominate or even oust the old entirely. At the same 
time -hr. old culture becomes atrophied ; though Black- 
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tupped ware continues Co be murmiactured no new forms 
arc developed after S.D. 40, 

The Second PredynaitiL civilization,* ; 1 S known itl 
upper Egypt, differs from the first On the one hand 
in its greater richness and its technical superiority, on 
the other by the abrupt changes of fashion m weapons, 
pottery, and dress that denote a breach with the past. 
The first group of features need men; 11 nothing more 
th&ri independent progress in arts and crafts, growfo of 
wealth, and a consol idadan of religious and social ideas. 
The changes in armament and dress cm the contrary, 
associated as they are with no less thoroughgoing 
modifications of religious Ceremom:d and burial rices, 
can only be explained in ethnic or political terms, They 
do not grow naturally out of the older traditions but 
murs. i definite break with established custom. Such 
:le,ni>te, therefore, the adoption of ideas belonging co 
a different cycle and presumably effected by the infiltra* 
Lion of foreigners. That impression is confirmed when 
We observe that the Second culture never penetrated 
a n re? NubEa. 

The break with the past is indicated in the following 
traits. A pear-shaped mace replaces (£,IX 42) the disc 
type thaL Only survives later as a. cult object * the fish- 
t ailed bladc5 (with U base) give place (S.D. 38) to 
swallow- tailed shapes with a Y base (Fig. 25) ; £eimitar- 
shaped knives (Fig. zf> h 84) at S.D. 43 oust the comma 
type 1 dint daggers Come in and arrow-heads with 
concave bases 50 out ; but the chisel-bladed arrow 
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occurs occasionally even in Middle Egypt ; figurines 
ire no longer modelled in day after S. I ), nor carved 



FiOk Flint fclad,^ wi;b V hise, Nsqaia, ifor Petirlr,, V 

in ivory after S,D. +t ; but day and stone vases are 
made in the form of animals imd the ivory-carver turns 
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hi9 attention to the jtviru P icture of amulets acid spoons 
strange to die first culture. 

Household vessels, always, the most sensitive mdicalor 




Frc 2 6 . — Film knire] ; flj npti Fuily; 84 ., MiilJlc Si md 34 , 
later Middle Predyiuw];^ J- 

of ethnic thangfij, axe -sdj tally al teredo Though Black- 
topped and Red-polished ware continue to he manu- 
factured they arc no longer the vehicle for new shapes, 
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while Whits Cross-lined has gone out altogether, Tr 
place AS the tvpLca] ware is taken by vases of light- 
Coloured hurF cky painted with patterns La. brownish 
red, the so-called Detorared pots. Technically the 
produc: Lon of a light-coloured fabric like (hi? bnplUs 
very differeriT renditions to those embodied in red ajsd 



Fro ay. — DecofaceJ. vases [fled mo wjyy-Kflr.d !«£ jari io ccnaie) ijracHijig 
none ve^eh la shape and. Qraiucent r ±- 

bjack ware?. The ancestry of the tircc, rated pots* as 
rUattlowad by their shapes, especially the " undercut lr 
ram? iirtd, long tubular handies., are to be sought in stone 
instead of in learher and basketry. The patterns tm 
the earlier vases imitate cither the mottling of Coarse- 
grained stones or the protective straw jackets in which 
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such vessels, like Chianti flasks or ginger-] are, to-day, 
were Carried. And actually many graves contain stone 
vases agreeing precisely m form with their clny copies 
and distlngu [shed from chose of the previous period 
both by their shapes and by the preference for variegated 
and coarsegrained rocks (Plate JXtf), 

In addition we have the famous Wavy-hsmdled jars 




t'ni. sB, — Decorated pot figuring beam 

whose progressive degeneration provided Petrie with 
the first basis for his sequence dating (Plate IXi}^ and 
then a multitude of Ci Rough " pots., generally reddish 
in colour and often, provided with a pointed base. There 
arc further a few spouted jars, probably imported, and 
vessels of clay or stone in the shape of animals. Such 
|L therlomorptiE " have been regarded as signs of foreign 
influence hut the animal 9 represented include definitely 
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MiJnric species such as hippopotami, and 50 me rtierio- 
Tiorphs Tire made of just chose Variegated stores and 
»V 3 th just chose peculiarities that are exclusively 




Fig, 39, — TJificioai-s-rpki-; imJ apuiictj I'asai, after Capirt. 



haracterrstic of the Second Prcdynastic stonc-warc 
Fig, 29), 

After S,D r +5 subjects taken froci nature, plants, 
lima Is, znd ships are also deputed upon the Decorated 
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vases and the treatment of the rhemes is now abstract 
and stylized as contrAsted with the naturalism and youth 
of the older White Cross-lined painting. 

No less radical alterations are observable in dress 
and teilet articles. The long-toothed comb disappears 
entirely after S.D. 43 ■ its place is taken bp short’ 




Fee. ^o. — Ajtj-jleti: i, RiiFT . li=id ^ %. tend, 9, daw, tjtc., J. afor 

Petrie, S-.EJ, 

toothed scratch mg combs or combinations of suet 1 , 
with hair-pins. The rhombic 3 late palette goes out of 
fashion at S.D, 40 and with Id the various tai>s and tusks 
that had decorated the malachite bags. Yet the eyes 
were still pain Led with malachite, and thcriom orphlc 
pale ties were still used for grinding it on. 

In the intimate: domain of spiritual life the abandon- 
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menu of Sgurines and the adoption of amulets in the shzpe 
of bulls' beads ($.D, 46) and. flies (S.D. 4?!), fakop.s T 
and other animals denote a .new orientation (fig*. 

Burial rites are revolutionized. No regular orientation 
is now observed ; multiple ititerments have ceased ; 
dogs are no longer buried with their masters } and weapons 
are rarer in the tombs. The urn amen ts* vAse^ and 
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Fic 3 [ — F re-dynastic nous bsasii ; in batuws tdw dliw and By ajimteit 

implements have often been deliberately broken — 
killed M perhaps — at the time of deposition,. 

Vet the change from the First to the Second Culture is 
much more than the mere substitution of One barbarism 
for another. The high cultural level attained during 
the previous epoch was preserved* and fresh storeys 
were erected on that foundation. The result was 
a comn I ex enriched by fresh ideas and wider relations. 
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Farming remains the hasi? of life, find the relative 
importance of hunting has declined as the disappearance 
of hit] I ting weapons from the tombs shows, Rut now 
some villages were well on their way to becoming towns, 
the nuclei of the cities chat in historic times constituted 
the capitals nf the regional divisions termed nomes, 
and then designated by ensigns representing animals 
or plants. Most authorities agree that rhe historical 
no me banners are totemit standards representing the 
patron or fetish of the region. Now the ships depicted 
on the Decorated vases bear on a mast in front of the 
fore-cabin, an ensign {Fig. i8) r Not only do such 
ensigns correspond in nearly every case to later nomo 
standards, hut when two or more ships are depicted 
■upon the same vase, their several ensigns are. always 
those appropriate to contiguous nomej,' Hence it is 
clear that the totem lc clans, vaguely discerned in the 
First period, nre now firmly established in their historic 
seats ; only a few arc to vanish In the unification that 
is yet to come, Additional proof of the totemic orgimia-- 
rion is perhaps afforded hy the amuTcts already mentioned. 
And Denddite 1 believed chat rows of animals, repre- 
sented on certain ivory Itnife-handica, are pictorial 
records of conflicts Let wren such totemic dans ; the 
animals depicted are always the same and are grouped 
in a regular order with the elephant, historically the 
arms at" the first tome of Upper Egypt, Elephantine, at 
their head, 

Suhlc idea of the houses in which the clansmen lived 
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is given by the mode] from El Amrati (Plate 1 X) t 
representing a zohd structure of mud* nr wattle and daub, 




with a wood-framed doorway on one long side. Its 
area has been estimated at 25 by tS feet. fi In such 
COmmlinitieSf s-UOci all Station of lappur and consequent 
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prepress itt craftsmanship are anty to he expected, 
The remarks hie arKicTcmcnCs of The stone-borer who 
could work even the hardest racks ind of die glazier 



f t(.. 3 5. — Flat knife qt razor, 

he ar wifcn ess to such special Nation . B ot copper ram ain ec 
rare. Flat chisels and adzes (Fig. 3?.). knives and razors 
(Fig. 33), and ever need! eg (Fig. 17) arid tweezers, 
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arc found sporadically, bu: with the exception of one 
dagger ’ivlth i mid-rib of S.D r <5c? (Fig, 3 2 3 3) none 
arc specifically metal'ic types. The earliest metal 
daggers, dated to about 5 ,D, 50, art flat and triangular, 
but iJie method of hafting in a hilt trom which cs-eseent- 
gbaprd arms project enfold: ng the blade on either side, 
is that which cf distinctive of Egypt at all later dates 




Fw. "4- — Flat omj per digger ivj fli ivnrj-' Jian-dli, li! AnitsJi {rci(orcd.)i F 

(Fig, 34). And so the craft of the flint-worker flourished 
with u_q diminished lustre. laidced in this period the 
flaking attained its acme in, the wonderful serial tLking 
which, beginning &oon after 40, culminated in the Rot 
knives current from b,D. ^^“ 36 . These marvellous 
blades were just fkk^g th at had been first ground before 
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the long parallel scales were taken off by pressure- 
flaking, an operation that served no practical purpose 
(p]. D U). 

Natural Ey Lrade was intensified, and in the Second 
Pre d/nasti c graves, lead, silver, amethyst, and turquoise 
are found as well as lEic foreign substances already 
mentioned in the previous period. 

Progress in spiriruallifeis indicated in the enjoyment of 
:i game like draughts as well as in the advances in religmn, 
The use as amulets of the Falcon, symbol of the dynastic 
god of tVlenes, the Cow of Kithcr, and the arms of other 
deities, may mean that these totems had been promoted 
already to the rank of focal gods. But no shrines or 
temples have been identified i it is really rhe graves 
that give us the clearest idea of the progress of ideas 
at this period-. 

The shallow ova] pit uf the earliest graves had given 
place soon after S.D, 3,5 to an obfong trench. On 
one side of it after S.D. 40 a I edge was left to accommodate 
the offerings that were continually growing more 
numerous* Alternatively the whole pit might be filled 
with the funerary gifts and a small recess cut in the rock 
to receive the corpse. In other cases a sort of wooden 
shelter was erected round Lhe corpse. Or the corpse 
itself might be enclosed in & wooden coffin or laid upon 
a bier of twig 6. 7 By the end of the Second period 

at S.D. 6 2 rich men had their graves Lined with mud 
bricks. One Such. Sepulchre at Hitrikon polii K 

measured 4^ by lo by r£m„, and was divided into 
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two equal compartments by a transverse wall. Other 
contemporary graves offer parallels to this division. 

The HierEkpripobg tom h just mentioned offers one 
unique feature : its walls had been plastered over with 
a layer of mud mortar which had been washed over 
with a coat of yellow odlne to serve as the ground for 
a rrtlital painting (Fig. jy), The art] SI had delineated 




Fjt - 3 j-“Pi>indn^ on di* WJ nf ■ tomb u Hieralcmpolh, 



in red f hlarjtj and white., scenes of the chase, of Combats 
between men and ships* and dancta, all in the style of 
the Decorated pots. The painting, crude though it 
b£i is Stoner the ancestor of the later sepulchral frescoes, 
and the lineal descendant of the prehistoric vase-pa in tings. 
It thus supplies the needed link between the avowedly 
magical art ul lustrine times nod the reputedly magical 
ait of the remoter past. 
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The rtJTT.li series, iust described, lias also a sociological 
significance. In it ^'c see increasing concentration 
of wealth and power, culminating in the single painted 
tomb of Hierakonpolis-. No private clansman rested 
in that sumptuous, sepulchre hut at least a chief; out of 
the equalitamn squalor chieftainship has arisen preparing 
the way for the unification of the land under a ting. 

It is universally agreed that the new elements that 
distinguish the culture of Upper Egypt in the Second 
Predynaatic phase arc derived from the north or north- 
cast, And it is almost certain that the authors of these 
innovations hud been living in touch with the Upper 
Mile tor a considerable rime prior to S,D. ^9, since 
before that date isolated Decorates Vase a hail occasionally 
found their way into Upper Egypt. Petrie * attributes 
this element at least to inhabitants of the eastern desert ; 
there ihu physical conditions would admittedly encourage 
the usr of stone f&L vessels, and thence, according to the 
pioneer of Egyptian prehistory, come pig-tailed people 
bringing to the first Pharaohs as tribute stone va3ts 
of the type actually found in the Second Predynasric 
gtavee. The "Wayy-handled jar a, on the other hand, 
have been connected by Petrie, Frah kfort, in and Scharff 11 
with Pales line and Syria. In any case Asiatic contacts 
lire obvious , E he pear-shaped mate, the theriomorphic 
vase, the spouted jug, probably the tradition of dark 
on light decoration End the technical processes it 
implies are all features of a great cultural province 
friending across Hither Asia a? far as Kish and Susa 
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that ^|V c shall come to know better In a liter chapter, 
A quite isolated cylinder of ?, r D r bearing a meaning- 
less attempt at an inscription points in the same 
direction. Li One root at least of the Second Pre- 
dynastlc civilization of Egypt is struck down deep into 
Asiatic goiL With this complex then might reasonably 
be connected the Dr ids legends that point to Syria, 
and with its southward extension that first unification 
of the land under the authority of the eastern Delta 
as deduced by Junker from the legend of the contest 
between Osiris and Seth and other fable?. 

But if the Second Civilization belong culturally to an 
Asiatic province, its foeue came to lie in the western 
Delta, There lay the hnd, of the Libyan Tehenu. Lhe 
original home of olive-culture according lu Newberry, 
and in its unused late vicinity were extensive deposits 
of natron that could be used in the manufacture of 
glairs. Now, Newberry 111 has shown that out of a £8 
boats depicted on Decorated, pots. 166 fly the ensign 
of the Harpoon nomc situated in historical times on the 
Can op it mouth of the Nile-, while Go others bear the 
emblem of adjoining western Delta homes, Another 
sign f the Fish, disappears from historical Egypt, but 
emerges on the oldest jEgcan ships. And Newberry 
has shown that the chief port of Egypt lay in the western 
Deles, in the Harpoon name. It would therefore be 
through the mediation of the western Delta that Egypt 
came into contact with Crete, and probably some Syrian 
influences too -were transmitted across the sea through 
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this channel In jlj ij casc : in one Second Predynastic 
grave wn? found a miniature celt, pierced for suspension 
as an amulet 1 a type very mmrnor. in Crete and Syria, 
Thus the Second Predynastic culruLe was largely a 
product of Lower Egypt, and l:s extension to Upper 
Egypt denotes the cultural ascendancy of the North. 
Dees the imposition of’ the new culture on the South 
and the power of the western Delta, as illustrated in the 
boat vases imported alter S,D„ 4^ reflect the Trolitieal 
domination from the north implied in the legend of the 
Shemsu Her as interpreted by Sethc f Are the barques 
flying the Harpoon standard the ships of the Mcsjiiu. or 
Harpooncra 14 who accompanied Harua ? Did the 
advance of the new Second Culture southward corre- 
spond to that infusion of Semitic elements into an 
original Harriiti-C linguists stock pi>atulaLed by many 
philologists ? Wag it at t h. is, lime that l lie Calendar 
of Memphis ar.d Heliopolis and the script of the Delta 
were diffused throughout the whole of Egypt r Docs 
then the first Sot hie cycle, 42-35 B.Crj coincide somewhat 
appinoximatety with S.D- 45 ? All these theories seem 
plausible. The Inter hieroglyphic signs for the mace 
and the arrow are the pKLI>!ihaped and L:h Eel-ended types 
of the Second Culture. '1 he Falcon 1 torus appears 
among the signs on Decorated vases and the amulets 
in Second Prcdynasftc graves, Jn tbs immediate 
vicinity of Horns’ southern sanctuary we find a tomb 
that might almost be designated royal. 

Of course this attractive theory is by no means 
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universally accepted. Sir Flinders Petr:e endorsee the 
doctrine of a dynastic rice from the stmth to whom 
the Horns clan must be assigned, On the carved 
ivory knife handles that brlor'g to the end of the Second 
Predynastic age and record, according to B^nddLtej B 
the struggles of the dans of Upper Egypt;, the Falcon 
is absent. Hence the French savant Contends that 
these monuments are pre-Honan ; that Is to say the 
con quest of Upper Egypt by the Shorn su Her must be 
dated after 5 . 1 >. 63. The oldes: record of the successes 
of the Falcon clan is the Lion Hunt palette that cannot 
be dated very much anterior to Menes or about S.D. 70. 
And ics theme es a victory over Libyans in the western 
Delta. ’Lire Interpretation of the Egyptian legends 
and their correlation with archmoiogicfii monuments 
axe matters for the philologist. To the theory of a 
dynastic race wc shad ourselves return later in dealing 
with tlie Mesopotamian connections of Protodynast ic 
civil station. Here :L is important only 10 show that 
tradition is compatible with rhe arCbiolnEjhaJ deduction 
of a high civilization once centred in the Delta and of 
its superposition on the native culture of Upper Egypt, 
Down to this point it has been possible to ejeokin thn 
growth of civil izaliun in ths Nile "Galley as a self-contained 
and continuous process. Though mate than One racial 
element contributed to it and we distinguish two 
eiviHz&tioCSj all the mare important discoveries and 
inventions may have been made within the Nib basim 
The Second civilization has indeed Asiatic connections* 
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but nothing prove s its indebtedness to Asia ; the 
Mesopotamian parallels may at ieast theoretically be 
interpreted as reflexions of a civilizing current from 
Eg>'pt. 

In the !N"iie valley, assuming the presence during the 
pluvial period of suitable pLnts 1 the conditions were 
ideal for die rise of regular agriculture, it LS generally 
admitted that the cultivation of the olive was initiated 
in the western Delta. Being accustomed to ps,int their 
faces with malachite, the predynastic Egyptians were 
constantly handling copper ore the conversion of which 
to metal might easily happen before their eyes if some 
of the ore fell on to hot ashes. 

In BadiriaTi times the valley was still sufficiently 
wooded for the need o: a cool to split timber to he fdi 
and the development of the polished stone ceit to be 
thus evoked. The riverine condjtlcms were eminently 
favourable for the first experiments hi navigation,. 
And the First Predynastic people, as we have seen, already 
pciHFseF.scd a boat that has been claimed by many as the 
ancestor of all later shifts, The rudiments of a script, 
based upon older paleolithic hunting signs, had already 
been devised, and given social sanction -.n Early Pre- 
dynastk times. It may therefore fairly be contended 
that all the elements that distinguish neolithic and 
chalcol Ethic culture as defined among the barbarian 
Europeans bad been Created in Egypt out of the cemnrtgn 
pilreoEitblc heritage of south and north. 

At the same time the Egyptians could not live ift 
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isolation, The land lucked adequate supplies of timber 
(atcer Badarian tunes), malachite* apiece, and other 
necessary raw materials, A progressive people with 
awakening needs like rhe predynastic clans would be 
obliged to procure these from without. At the same 
Lime the grass-lands still extending from the Atlantic 
to the ZagrOS were occupied by scattered nomadic 
trihes, which, despite their dispersion , must have formed 
a real continuum like the rare atoms in a vacuum cube. 
In any case foreign substances in Egyptian graves attest 
relations extending as far as Persia;, Armenia* and North 
Syria, Thus there were abundant opportunities for 
the inventions ami discover ies of the Egyptian to be 
disseminated and copied on the Iranian plateau* in Asia 
Minor and In Crete. We must Eater inquire whether 
the autonomy of Egyptian civilization and the dependence 
of all others be really as complete as is alleged. We 
are in arsy Case nnW reaching a point when definite 
contacts were established with another centre of civiliza- 
tion that, whatever her past, was at this epoch originative^ 
independent, and individual ► The Late Predy noetic 
and Ftotodynastic epoch of Egypt is ilisrmgusshed 
by the appearance cui the Nile of objects., technical 
device*, lad artistic motives that were native anc Easting 
in Mesopotamia but in Egypt occur only sporadically 
or enjoy a quite temporary VOgue, 




CHAPTER V 

Thjs Rise sf Tut Dynasties 

The period between 5 .D. 63 and 76 saw the trans- 
formation of villages into cities, ths investiture of petty’ 
chiefs with the majesty of divine kingship ami the union 
of the warring dans into a compact State. But of the 
eiiiea nothing remains and it is only the gradual 
differentiation of the tombs 1 that allows us to infer the 
emergence of an ever more complex Social hierarchy, 
while their furniture is the sole index of the impulse 
\r\-ren ld art a nr. industry by contact with, distant lands 
anti rise termination of internecine wars. 

Throughout the period the poorer citizens were still 
buried, in sins pie trench-graven But now there were 
richer men who demanded a more elaborate home for 
the soul. The elaboration followed divergent Linos 
that only began to converge again after the unification 
of the land. The cemetery of El l\ab illustrates the 
growth of the trench-grave downwards. v\ - ith the 
advance of time and concentration of wealth the tomb 
was dug ever deeper through the sand and into thr 
underlying rook. Then steps had to be cut for the 
entry of the coffin-bearers; ind subsequent bringers of 
offerings, and a roof had to he built with posts and wooden 
beams. At Ei Amrah attention wap turned to the 
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recess for the body ; it was enlarged, divided from the 
original pit by 3 wicker partition and eventually trans- 
formed into a distinct room, the wicker partition being 
replaced by a brick walk in other cases the trench 
was lined with brick or timber walls and eventually 
divided into a grave proper arid a chapel ot offerings 
bv a transverse wall ns in the painted tomb al Hierakon- 
Dolis. In another tnmh K aL the same site, unfortunately 





undateablc, the chamber was formed by three upright 
slabs of desert sandstone roofed by a fourth after the 
manner of a dolmen. 

In a second series beginning about 5 .D. 77 a super- 
structure htgins to appear above the ground, Some 
neolithic graves near He Swan had been marked above 
ground by 0 pile of stones, and it is thought by Reis net 
that the earlier bricked tombs were surmounted by some 
structure on the ground level to serve as a monument 
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and a chapel for funerary offerings. In the private 
combs of i he First Dynasty the grave proper was just 
a deep shaft above which was a brick-walled chamber 
apparently Riled with sand, Eut on the west side of 
this and communicatieg with it by two 1r>w slits was a 
smaller chamber always found filled with vases and 
presumably serving as a mortuary chapel {Fig. 3&)' 1 
In the Royal Tombs of the Firet Dynasty at Abydos 1 
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a serious attempt was made to reproduce underground 
the house of the living. The grave was a huge brick- 
fined pit 43 by yfl foot square, In sis centre stood 
die burial chamber proper, a wooden hall eS Feet 
square. The planks enclosing it were supported by 
buttresses projecting from the walk of the shaft form eng 
a series of small store-rooms. The whole structure 
was surrounded with rows of smaller tombs containing 
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the be die* of courtiers and dependents. It is. uncertain 
whether these hud been stain to accompany their royal 
master to the grave, Ey the end of the First Dynasty the 
plan was completed hy the addition of a stepped passage! 
fecading down to the chamber, and die pit was sometimes 
floored with granite slabs. 



H 
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In other tombs of the same reigns, however* the 
supers tnacturc, seen in a rudimentary form at Tarkhan* 
was converted into a monumental erection termed a 
man aba (Fig- J9). a This was sn enormous rectsnglr 
of brickwork m dosing several srnail chambers tinder 
the central one of which the grave-shaft proper was 
dug, The cuter wall was recessed in a peculiar manner, 
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two of fine recesses on the eastern wll being distinguished 
by a wooden, or brick pavemer, t. These recesses served 
as funerary shrines* The whole complex was encircled 
with a brick wall, and in the passage between the wall 
and the face of the masttba the bodies of attendants 
and in one case of two asses were interred. Under 
the Third Dynasty the whole structure was. nra related 
Into tLone white the subterranean portions were enlarged 
and provided with a stepped entrance passage. Finally, 
the superposition of a series of mas tabus one upon the 
other produced under Zoser the famous stepped pyramid 
of Saqqam, 

It is thus possible to presenL the funerary monuments 
from Middle l Vedy elastic Limes down to the Third 
Dynasty as a aclf-contained evolutionary scries* 
Whether this continuity is real or apparent is a question 
to which we shall, return when a description of other 
aspects of protodyisistk culture, has been com pie red. 

The ptrowth of wealth, the concentration of power, 
and the rise of city life are equally reflected in the 
progress of the industrial arts. Copper is now in general 
use far tools and weapons and. also for vessels, I he 
tools in use include fla? ares (celts) with parallel sides 
and no expansion of the blade, adzes with rounded 
butts, ard a battle-axe noth rounded blade, neither 
provided with sockets, but just stuck into the shaft. 
The adze has sometimes a rounded butt- The rise 
of such types coincides with a revEval or carpentry 
consequent upon the establishment of regular corn- 
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munication with Syria. Flat, double-edged knives 
anct copper harpoons were tnkeii over tram an earlier 
age (Fijj, 40), but the fish-hook — of copper (Fig. t j t $y~ 
appears for the first time under Menes 1 dynasty. Copper 
daggers have a rhomboid outline and arc strengthened, 
wjrh Stolit mid-ribs. The spear-beads had a tkt tang 
which ntred into the split end of a shaft 1 and a copper 
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ferule encircles both share and tang in an example from 
Tarkhan bur no Socketed weapons are known and it is 
certain that the Egyptians were unacquainted with 
Core-casting, 

But metal had hv no means ousted flint. Indeed^ 
evrn under the (.iirber dynasties copper Was rare 3 am! a,0 
late as the Pyramid age the took for great constructions! 
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wnrks, to say oothing of agriculture, were of atune* Frorn 
tb^ early town & Sites CO 016 hundreds n( hoes chipped 



Fir, 41. — FUm razor blade, i- 

outof flint modules (Fig. +i), sickle- teeth, rough blades^ 
disc-scra pers f and other flake-implements, often well 
worked though never reaching the perfection of the 
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Middle Predynastic serial flaking* Some interesting 
series illustrate the connection of the early flints with 
later metal Implements- A razor with one end rounded 
(as. in the classical “ ctid-scraper on blade ") and the 
other squired can he traced from Mencs 1 time till in 
the tomb of Hetep-hsrcs Et occum side by side WLth Eta 
gold counterparty a tanged razor. In the same tomb 
the Anal form of the square-ended Sake, a rectangular 
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chip perfectly fiat on the bulbar surface and evenly 
bevelled on the opposite face, appear^ associated with an 
exact copy in gold ; evidently it, too. was a toilet 
implement* 

Other protodynastie types are finely flaked, chisel - 
cr.deCi hint blades, perhaps descended from the swallow- 
tailed blade of the previous epoch (Fig, 4j) h the pear- 
shaped mace, the chiscl-hrndcd arrow, the boomerang 
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and the tbit Id with concave tides, On the Lion Hunt 
palette wc see also a weapon often taken to be a double 
axe. The artist baa, however, been at pains to show 
that the shaft docs not puss through the head as in the 
Mi noun weapon but round it. Probably we are here 
dealing' with a grooved mace-head an approximation 
to which sc least has been, found in the Fay urn industry. 
It k, however, uncertain whether the same interpretation 
can be applied to two figures, identical with the Minoan 
double-axe sign., scratched on protodynastk vaacs, 11 
aesthetically the pottery declines, but some think that 
a sort of potters' wheel wan coming into use. Painting 
disc out during the sixties and eventually only red or 
drab, hard-baked vases survive. The preference for 
pointed bases and a rim-collar is noticeable but handles 
are absent. An important type appearing first about 
5,1). 70 lj the opera tubular stand whoso w&ik are often 
perforated with triangular apertures 5 precise parallels 
are common in Mesopotamia, 3 ' I he decline of hne ware 
has a dual cause. On the one hand earthenware is 
ousted by metal and fine stones from the tables of the 
rich. On the other with the specialization Incident 
upon city life the patter becomes industrialized and 
turns from craft- wnrk tn mass-production. 

The stone vases arc again on the whole more 
monotonous , The beautifully varied stnncs nought 
ant in the Second Predynastic arc now abandoned 
for lhe alabaster and basalt that had enjoyed q preference 
also in the First, though vessels of obsidian and ro-clc- 
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crystal from die Rovai Tombs constitute exceptions. 
Er far the communest shape is a tall cylindrical vase, 
though. squat bowls with tubular liar dies and undercut 
rims derived from a well-known Second Predynastic 
shape are very popular. An important new type, how- 
ever* is provided by blocks with twin cups bored out 
in them ^ this type, like the cky stands, ha$ very 
device Mesopotamian analogies. 

iicsidcs day and stone, vases of glaze and fay once 
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appear in the Royal Tombs, And metal vessels are 
represented hy dishes, tumblers, a pedestal led goblet 
made in two pieces, with a ring encircling the stem where 
foot and body join (Fig, 44}, and rather later by jars with 
a spout braced 011. 

t he craft of the carpenter may be illustrated by 
couches with the kgs carved to represent bulls' hoofs'; 
such served as biers from S.D. 66. 
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A few toilet articles nmi amulets may be noted here* 
Slate palettes 5 n mime l form, hut generally highly con- 
ventional It ed survive: till rhe beginning of the Dynastic 
age s and indeed in a magnified version serve as a. vehicle 
fur the records of the Falcon clan and of its princes, 
hut the normal type after S-D. 70 is rectangular. Among 
the ornaments spiral beads of stone burnished with gold 




Fk. 45. — figure' af apes la atone and ravenas, about f . 

occur between 5-D. Gj and 72 p and iron bends LD are 
dated to 7 2 likewise. Under the First Dynasty fayence 
j® quite common and a spindly gudrooned long barrel 
bead (Plate XII) is very characteristic. TllC original 
form i§ given by coiled gold wire ; this was then copied 
by engraving On lapis, A large number of new 
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animals begin to appear as pendants,, am u lets, -or 
gaming-pieces, notably the Hors after 64, the baboon 
before 77, the frog or toad about the scorpion after 
70, and a bird — per bags a dove — about 77, All these 
types have more or less dose Mesopotamian parallels. 
A came] from A bo sir el Mclcq is, however, very puzaling, 
and may be i descend an- of a hypothetical pleistocene 
ra.De from Worth Africa. 

Cylinders appear as amulets after S-D, 6 $, and under 
the Firs; Dynasty at latest they are used regularly as s-eaEs 
fnr the authentication of documents and bear inscrip- 
tions. By that date ton, writing is in regutar use ; 
though the hieroglyphs hayr nor yet assumed their final 
form, the main principles of the script, Lbe use of 
de term Enatives, for instance* are already established. 
But even aa- early 3 ,a S.D h fij, one of the characters 
of the later script appears on a slate palette apparently 
already as a glyph. 11 The ancestry of Lbe script, whose 
signs are essentially Nilotic, should perhaps be sought 
m same pictorial records kept by the clans which are 
implied in certain ivory knife-handles, already mentioned 
and dating from the end of the Second Period. Alter- 
natively a body of magic pictures such as are illustrated 
in the funerary paintings and petroglyphs of prehistoric 
times might have supplied the material for a system 
of writing, since the later hieroglyphs possessed not only 
a phonetic or ideographic value but alao :t magic power. 
The development of the regular script would in ativ case 
be promoted by the emergence of individuals,, royalties 
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who wished to perpetuate on monuments their personal 
names nil d also by the necessities of . foreign trade, 

For the existence of an urban civilization h La eh as had 
grown Up already in pro tody nautili times "was only Dr>s-:ible 
Through the maintenance of permanent and regular 
relations with outside countries. Copper ore must 
be mined in Sinai, gold in Nubia, and cedar wood for 
the Royal Tombs was brought by ship from By bios. 
Marble was imported from Paros and, from Asia came 
obsidian, now m quantities sufficient for the nlanu- 
faemr-e of ■vases, is pis ]a£u]i, and other stemes, 

Direct proof of protody Elastic iaiterr course wirb North 
Syria is afforded by the French excavations at Byblos l!i 
where a flint knife, a late tliericmorphic palette, s vase 
in the form of r a Camel and other article:; of indubitably 
Egyptian provenance- have been UnCurthed, Ev the 
Second Dynasty a stone temple had already been erected 
at that site., parbaps the oldest stone building in the world. 
Corresponding proof of trade along the Red Sea is 
afforded by a lute pre dynastic cemetery at Ras Samada: 
(latitude 2,4’ rg' N.) J:| containing Late Fredynaatic 
vases, End slate palettes. The multitude of Red Sea 
shells in prqtndyjiaKric griV-e-S and town SlLCS indicates 
the regularity of trade in thin direction, and the Triddth/i 
shell that begins to appear in Crete 14 about this time 
must have come by way of Egypt, 

The certain or problematical Mesopotamian contacts 
must be considered in the light of die trade relations 
Thus disclosed. The evidence consists in the temporary 
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adoption by the protodynastic Egyptians of devk-es 
anil artistic m<n fives that constituted permanent elements 
in Mesopotamian civilization. 18 None of the actual 
objects found can possibly be regarded as Babylonian 
products ; the Mesopotamian devices were elaborated 
in a thorough!} 1 Egyptian way; the Mesopotamian 
motives adorn purely Egyptian objects and the contacts 
arc spread out over the whole of the Late P re dynastic 
and Vrotodynascic age. 

At the very beginning of tllC period at S.D, 63 we 
encounter a whole group of foreign objects and motives 
depicted together on two thoroughly Egyptian monu- 
ments, The monuments in question are an ivory 
knife-handle found at Gcbel el Amt and the pair. ted 
tomh of Hierakonpolia already mentioned, The §ite$ 
of the discoveries are significant ■ they lie near the 
Termini of well-marked caravan routes do the Red Sea. 

Both documents depict a boatj foreign to the ordinary 
monuments and reuresen ted aa in conflict with the usual 
Nilotic ships as depicted so frequently on the Decorated 
vases. The foreign vessel is distinguished from, the 
papyrus barques above ali by its tall prow and high 
stern. The type appears in Egypt besides only on two 
late Decorated pots (f ig- 46} and on a few isolated 
monuments of the First Dynasty. It can hardly be 
derived from the old papyrus host but on the other 
hand might easily grow out of the type of boat 
illustrated by the oldest monuments found in Meso- 
potamia. And in fact representations of boats very like 
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ours arc found Do Sumerian vaf.fi? early in [he third 
millentijurm 

The GebeS ei-Arak knife-handle again depicts a dog h 
very different from tire older Egyptian greyhound 
tyye but identical with the oldest Babylonian. 

On the knife-handle again, and In the tornb-palnting-j 
we see a group representing a hero damp ting two Isons, 
The theme is strange to Egyptian 5rt^ but on the other 
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hand was. v£ry popular in Babylonia. The impression 
of Mesopotamian inspiration becomes irrejistiblt when 
we observe that die hero is wearing a full bcard ? while 
the cap on his head and the long robe that drapes Him 
are no legs typically Sumerian, The whole scene 
might be used to illustrate the Gilgamcsh epic J , yet, 
Hal] rightly sa yy, " The hero looks more II kr a god of 
the desert between the Nile and the Red Sea than a 
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Gilgatucsh or an Elamite — n guild conceived by his 
worshippers. under n form strongly influenced by Meso- 
potamian and Elamite ideas, brought tin the (?of 
Magan) by sea and ejtcciited by a predyjiastEG Egyptian 
artist , 11 



jvnrv handle foi 



The lion grasping- a bull by the kind quarters on the 
Gebel-cl Arab handle and lilt processions of animals 
on others are again themes chat teciir repeatedly in 
Mesopotamia. £o too do the monsters vricb entwined 
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nzcka BiuJ rhe rosettes carved nn another knife-handle 
(Fig. 4~)> and on the later slate pniette of Menea. 

Among the animals that appear as novel ties in the 
Late Fredynastie plastic the lions, ipc:-^ toads, and 
scorpions ail recur ih Mesopotamia* In particular 
ie earliest Egyptian sculpture* of the lion (Fig. 48) 
-pict the aeast with gaping jaws in the manner of Su-sa 
-,<! Babylonia --a truatme rt which was subsequently 
iandoned in Egypt. 1 - 5 
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With the rise of the First Dynasty still mnre agree- 
ments with early Mesojiotairiian usage are noticeable. 
Some of the oldest dynastic mon uments are carved 
mace-beads, one of which represents the hed festival 
of the iirst Pharaoh. Now the piriform mace has a 
very long history in Babylonia and w.is regularly used 
there as the vehicle for wnvc sculptures. So too a 
couple of broken vases with figures carved in low relief 
suggest Mesopotamian influence since such carved 
vases were very popular in early Sumerian tunes and 
enjoyed a long vogue in the Tigris-Euph rates vatiey 
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while chey never took root on the Nile. Still more 
unmistakably Apiatic arc the tabular stands or supports 
of baked earthenware already mentioned. Similar 
objects have been found i n the oldest strata at Aatar, 
Fata, and elsewhere in Mesopotamia and also in the 
second culture at Suaa, everywhere decorated with the 
same triangular excisions as in Egypt. 

Great importance has also been attached to certain 
architectural features observed [ n the Royal Tombs and 
early mastabas. The recessed brickwork in particular 
has parallels in Babylonia from Lhe earliest times 
Onward, and survives in Irak to-day. But it mast be 
noted fHt this sort of facade only copies in brick a type 
of building originally evolved in wood. On one view 
the recessed wail represents the facade of a pillared hall 
bnrwein the pillars of which were feed light wooden 
doom, L.ater Egyptian coffins illustrate something 
of the sort ; the false doors of the early store mastabis 
are certainly painted to imitate wood* and at Tarkhan LT 
wooden panels that could be fitted together to give 
precisely the assumed effect were actually found. On 
the other hand, the: paintings of the recesses in the tomb 
of Hesy at Saqqara and the tiles of Zoser's new tomb 
show that m some eases the spaces between the columns 
were closed with reed mat*, and Woolley 1 * has pointed 
out that these mate bore Syrian and not Egyptian 
patterns, The same author has traced the recessed 
t rick-arch itcctu re of Sumer to the prediluvian huts of 
matting supported by posts;, so that, even if the similarity 
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of the Egyptian and 1V3 csopotitnian brickwork be not 
due to direct imitation* it nests on a community -o f 
pre-existing architectural types, And the reed snd 
timber prototype is not attested for the Nile in pre- 
dynastic times. 

Out the earliest Egyptian tombs resemble the Meso- 
potamian in more than accidental features. The tombs 
of Mcnes and his successors represent attempts to 
reproduce on a small scale a.r the bottom of a great 
shaft the halt of the king. And so do the earliest royal 
tombs ol TJr just eyuavatod, The bodies of Mencs 1 
■CdnrtierS Were Interred in annexes to his tomb ; a:td 
at Ur the king's whole retinue was slain and buried with 
him. The two asses lu arid n menial buried Ln the 
corridor of a mietaba at Tarkhan recall the harness- 
asses and their driver* found '>1 The rombs of Kim arid 
Ur. All these agreements in funerary structure and 
practice sre certainly rr-ore rhati accidental. 

The cylinders that under the f.rae dynasties were 
used as seals arc* L hough inscribed in every ca^c with 
Egyptian characters, a device indigenous to Meso- 
potamia that persisted there long after it had been 
abandoned on the Nile, And the hieroglyph tc script 
irpeSf, though its elements consist of purely Nilotic 
plants and animals, agrees so strikingly with the 
Babylonian in its curious combination of phonetic 
signs with ideographs and determinants that the two 
systems must he somehow interrelated. 

The cumulative effect of ah chest comparisons, is 
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conclusive. Sumer and Egypt an the time of the oldest 
kin as were nfi Longer mutually isolated but ware in direct 
nr more probably indirect but regular communication. 
As to ihe mechanism of Lease relations opinions difftr, 
Petrie speaks of invasions by Elamites and with de 
Morgan invokes the intervention of a Sumetianizcd 
u dynastic race ", The latter would hare been 
responsible for the introduction of writing, the intelligent 
use of jti, stili artistic sense, acu Ipture upon stone, carpentry 
on a large scale, the potters’ wheel, and the monumental 
tomb, 

Other authorities are Content to invoke trade relations 
along the Red Sea supplementing those by Syria that 
may go hack to Second Prcdynustic rimes. And the 
traders need not have been Sumerians but intermediaries 
such ns the inhabitants of Mag an, a sea-faring people 
often mentioned by the Sumerians. Many of the 
phenomena would indeed be better explained by the 
assumption of a third Centre from which influences 
radiated simultaneously to Egypt and Sumer. 

The issue between commercial and ethnic explanations 
of the Mesopotamian con tacts is pot a profitable theme, 
Let ue, however, note that in the Royal Tombs a new 
physical type, still dolichocephalic, but larger and more 
robust than the earlier predynastic people, appears in 
Egypt for the first time. Anri later on when the capital 
was transferred to Lower Egypt under the Third Dynasty 
a hraohycepbatk " Armcnoid 1+ type becomes prominent 
among the upper classes . 11 Let us note, too, that the 
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protodyntscjc slate palettes certainly depict a variety of 
racial types among the enemies and followers of Menes ; 
Petrie 3i distinguishes as many as six. Plainly then the 
racial prehistorian has plenty of material to play with. 

Nor are the ethnic arid commercial explanations 
altogether incompatible. Petrie^ dynastic race might 
he iden tided with those EL followers o-f a god of Lke Eastern 
Desert conceived under a form strongly influenced by 
Mesopotamian and Elamite ideas brought by sea' 1 
postulated by Hall, 

It is of much greater importance to decide to what 
extent Egypt was merely passive in her relations with 
Mesopotamia, ‘['hat is a question partly dependent 
on die chronologies of the two countries which arc 
uncertain just at the vital points. On the existing 
evidence the Royal Tombs of Ur display a higher 
civilisation than we have in Egypt at that date. In 
addition to wheeled vehicles Sumerian metallurgy bad 
attained a far higher degree of perfection than that 
illustrated by any Egyptian finds, of the first two 
dynasties t Yet when w= come down to the end of the 
Third Dynasty the sculptures and architecture [n stone 
under Zoser far surpass any Mesopotamian achieve- 
ments, and the metal work of Queen H etc p-he res' tomb 
is near.y as good as anything produced in Sumer, If 
the Sumerians had invented the shaft- hole axe, the 
Egyptian r discovered the principle of the flanged 
celt (Rag. 49^. But a jus; comparison can only be made 
when wc have traced the genesis of Sumerian civil ixatiem 
as ive have the growth of Egyptian. 
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CHAPTER Vf 

The PiftsT Prediluviam Culture 

Hum av remains comparable in antiquity to tIlc piEsu- 
lfchic fluics of Egypt can hardly be expected in Babylonia, 
The alluvial plains where Sumer ian civiliaarion attained 
]ts apuge are of quite recent formation. The detritus 
from the Armenian-Persian monnhamg brought down 
by the Tigris and Euphrates is gradually til ling up that 
pocket at the eastern end of the tilted pen e plan a of 
Arabia and it the foot of the folds of the Persian 
Mountains, that was presumably at one time flooded 
by the sea. fo-day the deposit or the rivers is silting 
up the head of the Persian -GuEf so rapidly chat the 
coast line advances about one and a half miles a century, 
1 31 the seventh century luc, the Kerkha,. which now 
joins the Combined stream of the Tigris and Euphrates 
opposite Biscay debouched Into the Persian Gulf* end 
Sennacherib had to sail i£o km, from the mouth of the 
Euphrates to reach its estuary . 1 At the beginning 
of historical limes a tidai fagoan 2 extended inland almost 
to the foot of the limestone ridge on which, stand the 
ruins of Eridi^ the nrat royal city of Sumerian tradition. 
The sices of the great Sumerian cities farther north 
may just have been emerging from similar lagoons in 
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the fifth millennium. At Kish the ltvd of the plain 
has been raised over 25 feet by deposits of silt since i hr 
first settlements were established there. 

The alluvia! plain that was being slowly raised by 
the streams as the surrounding lands fell a prey to 
drought tnok on the aspect of a paradise in the ryeg 
of its neighbours- The snow-fed rivers by their inunda- 
tions and with the aid of canals might be made to supply 
the deficiencies of the heavenly waters. The alluvia.! 
fiats were ideal s-oil for the date prim that would provide 
food for man and whose cultivation would help to instil 
sedentary habits in the breast ol the nomad. Or. the 
mountain dopes to the. east wheat and barley are said 
to grow wild. And die same ranges support moriflon 
sheep and. goats capable of domes:] cation, while Lbe 
marshe s were inha b itca b y swi ne. But even more t Kan in 
EgvpL the gift^ of nature cou'.d only be enjoyed by man 
At the price of co-operation. To render the marshes 
fruitful and habitable the settlers must combine to 
dig canals and to raise mounds that should put then 
settlements above the reach of inundations- The 
ancient Sumerian creation legend, wherein order is 
conjured out uf the primeval chaos by the separation 
of land from water, preserves a vivid recollection of 
the task imposed upon the first colonists. 

To counterbalance the country’s wealth an food’ 
stuffs, it ia even worse provided than Egypt with other 
primary materials. Timber and Stone for building 
and the raw materials tor in Justry must all be imported. 
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Even more chan the Egyptians!, the inhabitants of 
Esbylonsa must maintain regular intercourse with 
adjacent lands. So they would be in a position to 
diffuse the light ot such civil hafirm as, they evolved. 
Incidentally the fact that stone and flint were almost 
as hard to obtain as copper ores would encourage an 
intensive use of metal where the Egyptians were content, 
even in early historical times, to keep to ancestral flint 
tools. 

Rut the relations between Babylonia ar.d her neigh- 
bours TU'ere destined to be of a different order to those of 
Egypt. The latter country is easily defended, and 
from. Lhe beginning of the historical period successfully 
elgge-d her doors against foreign aggression, save for 
brief episodes like the lbyksos interlude, for 1,000 
yen,rs. The figris-Euphrates valley is far more exposed. 
Westwards the land slopes up gently to the heights 
of the Arabian plateau, always a nursery of peoples 
despite it$ dryness, and the Euphrates provides a path 
Eeadiiig down from Syria and Anatolia Through the 
steep mountain walls on the north-east a aeries of clefts, 
carved by tributary streams, gives access from the 
Iranian and Armenian tablelands to the basin of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The fate of Mesopotamia 
was consequently intimately bound up with th&t ol 
surrounding countries while Egypt in comparison 
enjoyed: a fortunate isolation. From the west came 
repeated incursions by Semitic tribes whose leaders 
eventually secured the sovereignty. The Semites have 
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left their stamp on the religion, language, and armament 
of the ancient Babylonians. The contributions made 
by the no less frequent incursions of Elamites, men nf 
C-itiiim, Kashiteii, and other folk from the opposite 
side of the valley are less easily estimated* Tot it h 
quite possible that the oldest cole-nints of the Tigrii- 
Eupbrates valley reached Southern Babylonia from 
that quarter. 

While the lowland was. stilt marsh, the E rs mian plateau 
was in all probability already habitable. And it was 
no less well provided with noble grasses ihd domesticable 
animals than Babylon in. In addition the eccirclin^ 
mountains arc risk In copper and other metals ; obsidian 
and lapis lazuh both occur ? and oil the eastern frontier 
there are dejmsir^ of fin,. Hence, when the rains of the 
pluvia.1 epoch had 5 1 led the depressions with standing 
waters, the conditions were ideal for the rise of a pro- 
gressive civilization while the desiccation that was cp 
be so benchcia! for Mesopotamia might impel emigra- 
tions from the plateau. 

It is certain that the oldest human remains found in 
Southern Babylon] a art connected with a great cultural 
province whose centre lies to the east on the 
highland. Ah al 'EJbaid near Ur of the Chaldees, 
TAcoElcy has unearthed on virgin soil hut ruins., buried 
deeply beneath pro tohi atone foundations, and graves, 
disturbed by the oldest Sumerian interments ► These 
discoveries enable us to assign to the prehistoric’ — or in 
harmony with Sumerian tradition let us say Prediluvian — 
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period, chance fields of implements and pottery from 
gther sices, From Bushire on the Persian Gull, Eridu,, 
Ur, Samarra, and even Tell Zeidan far away nn the 
Lower Balikh, romc remain?: of this prcdiluYlflli cnJCLine, 3 
But the pottery found at alii these Mesopotamian sites 
has the closest affinity with a serie? of wares from sites 
on the tablelands extending from Elam and Western 
Persia to Scistan and even Baluchistan. It 25 indeed 
tbs hall-mark of a gr-gt cult uni province occupying 
the whole plateau and best illustrated at Susa in Elam, 
The only sites in the province where scientific excava- 
tions on a large scale have reached these pred daman 
levels are, in fact, Susa 1 and al 'Ubaid E At ihe former 
sits the remains that concern us are overlaid by others 
containing monuments of a different, but stilt pre- 
historic culture that is a;50 found in Mesopotamia, 
Li Lit apparently exclusively in the north, notably at 
Kish and the adjacent sice of Jcmdet Nasr. The 
civilization revealed in the lowest levels at Suss and at 
al ^Ubsid may accordingly be qualified provuiotially 
as the First Prediiuvian culture in contrast to chat 
of Susa 1U We shall describe its general traits as 
revealed by the excavations at both sites with the reserva- 
tion that in many respects the remains from the 
Babylonian site seem more advanced and. actually later 
in date than those from Susa. Indeed, the First Pre- 
diluvian civilization is a far looser and more abstract 
unit}' than the Firs: Frcdynaitic civilization of Egypt, 
as might indeed be expected considering its enormous 
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geographical range and the diversity of countries com- 
prised within its bo Undid, 

The first township at Susa was planted on a low spur 
&bove die plain of the Kcrkha and defended with a. wall 
ofiur-dri«* brick or perhap a just stamped earth. The site 
nf a! 'Ubaid was an island tif fiver gi:t ^'ust rising above 
the marshy alluvia] plain that was still in course of 
emergence. The dwellings had fiat or barrel-shaped 
roofs and walls of wattle and daub or of matting, Ac 
a! 'Ubaid there are traces ct pants from which hung reeU^ 
mars p| uttered with bitumen to constitute the house- 




Fju. 50. — Sscfele :e??h anti iidilo Ljuein from Susi 1 aJltt Mtta. lit/. 

Ptnt^ 3iii. 

walls and of the cupped stones lying flush with the 
threshold OH which, as m all later Babylonian. houses, 
the doors were pivoted. Inside the huts Stood hearths 
built of mud-bricks. The bricks were fiat on one 
side and cushion-shaped on the other — plar.a-eonvejt 
ls the technical term — like the oldest Sumerian bricJcs, 
but had been mere]}' dried in the sun and r.ot kiln-fired. 

The vii lagers in both cases certainty cultivated grains 
which they milled on saddle-querns (Fig. 50). In ail 
probability drey possessed domestic animals. But they 
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hunted mid fished a.ndj, at Jcaec in Babylonia. manu- 
factured boats with high prows and sterns Site bh e modern 
Arab vessels. Fine garments were woven of 3 men, and 
the arts of the putter, stein e-grinder; Lind carpenter 
flourished. Moreover* copper was not only known t 
but even at Susa its properties as irsaleabEc and fusible 
were fully appreciated and k was employed for tools 
and toilet articles auch as mirrors, A vitreous paste 
was also manufactured. Commercial relations ol some 




Fie. s t . — Cby fignrine 3-ns, 7, 



sort were sufficiently well established to bring obsidian 
in abundance from Armenia to thr banka of the Kericha, 
and Southern Bahy Ionia together with bitumen front 
the wells near Flit. Lapis lazuh from Central Persia 
or Afghanistan has boon found at Susa 1, at Eridu, and 
at Toll Kaudini in Baluchistan. The dead were care- 
fully buried in regular cemeteries* at Susa lying just 
outside the town mall. Normally thE bodies were 
interred in the contracted posture, but sometimes 
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the 5nul burial only took place when ch e skin bad. decayed 
from the bones ; in Such cases the skull was deposited 
in a howl and the long bones in a hi? tumbler. 7 Figurines 
of men and women were also manufactured and, since 




the skeletons have rotted away in Lie alkaline smf 
these give rhe only idea we have of the appearance of 
the people. Ac Susa the rcpreietiratiotj of the eyes as 
round dlsth is peculiar (Fig. 51 )- T he South Babylonian 
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figures indicate that the hair was done up in ■a bem 
behind while the beard was allowed to grow Ions, 

The archeological traits chat distinguish the F:rst 
Prediluvian culture may be summarized as follows. 
Polished sLone celts., trapeze-shaped ir. oudir.c and often 
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with squared small Aides were used as axes or ad-ze-s 
at all sites (Figs. yq), SpatuKfbrm, implements, 
sometimes ground but more often fashioned out of 
chert by flaking and strongly reminiscent of Lower 
Pa]a»iithic hand’ftxcs* served presumably as hoes 
(Fig, <4), Stones with a groove round the middle 



Fie. J4, — Flaked ebext haul,, al 'Uflaid, 3. 



from al 'Ubaid may have served as net-sinkers as 
Woolley supposes, but they may in reality represent 
those groove^ hammers that throughout the world are 
found in the oldest prehistoric mines. At Susa scnl i- 
droular knives were fashioned out of limestone pebbles 
by grinding iTig, jy) r Everywhere obsidi-an,* flinty 
chert, and rock-crystal blades were worked up into 
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knaves, borers, arrow-heads, and sickle teeth. In 
Southern Babylonia ru cions sickles were made of day ; 
they innate the animal h s jaw-bone, chat served as the 
prototype for most, sickles, asid may have been armed 
with flint teeth. 

But copper also was already employed at this date 
for the manufacture of -axe-heads ; the copper flat-celts 
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are solid implements whose blades are splayed out— in 
a word thoroughly metallic types implying a foil com- 
prehension of the properties of copper and the methods 
of working it and a regular and adequate supply of the 
material. Moreover, a clay model of an axe with a 
hole: fra- the shaft from al 'Ubiid i* almost certainly 
a copy of a metal original* In this case the First Pre- 
diSuvian people in Southern Mesopotamia must he 
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accredited. with the discovery af the process of corr- 
elating and rhc invention of the shaft-bole axe, Besides 
axe-beads. stout chisels, punches. .Lnd even needles with 
an eyelet were made out of copper at Susm. And clay 
mode’a of nails from Southern Babylonia sug^esL that 




Fee. jG. — Flint i-row-liendi r Suss l. 



there at least copper nails were already in use as they 
were in the immediately succeeding period. 

The principal weapons; were the sling, the bow and 
arrows, often depicted on the vases, and the mace. 
The slmg-stonts at Susa were often painted red. tf The 




Fjd. 57, — Fo jnted n&Be nacc-hcad, $n:-a E, 

arrow-heads were of flint gr obsidian generally Hozenge 
shaped, [ess often tanged, it Susa and at al "Child some. 
times triangular hut never hollo w-hased or barbed as 
in Egypt (Fig^ The normal mace-head was pear- 
shaped beta pointed type (Fig. 57) not unlike the First 
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Predynastic Egyptian occurs.. More Tareiy still the 
piriform mace-head was embeliished wilh four pto- 
tuberanc*9 r 

The pottery of Susa available for study is exclusively 
funerary ware as the excavators did hot take the trouble 
to bring back one single sherd from the contcmporary 
siettlement. The sepulchral pottery 7 was JllSr Villotis ly 
thitij too thin in fact to be of much practical use and 
often porous owing to the low temperature at which 




st -was fired. Yet the vessels arc so regular that many 
authorities believe that the wheel or at least the toumette 
was used in their manufacture. The main shapes in 
order of frequence are lank tumblers, open bowls, squat 
carinatcd pots with shoulder-lugs (Pig. £8 a), ovoid jars 
with everted rims, spouted jugs (Fig, and a small 
gob Set on a stem. The commonest vessels are therefore 
of quite simple form 3 whose manufacture docs not pre- 
suppose any Jong established ceramic tradition < in the 
spoULed vage, however^ we have a form superior to 
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ary thing produced in Egypt in prcdynastic rimes. 
Dr. Frankfort has shown that some of the shapes might 
be bssed upon leather models, but others are unmistak- 
ably inspired by basketry ns is a good deal of the 
decoration. 

The funerary vises are ornamented with designs 
executed in a dull black paint. The geometrical patterns. 




Fig. 59. — Shells l"nnin FIii.lt Ldepicllpj Jifianifl F-guj-fit. 



indtMlmg chequers, Maltese crosses, swastika s 4 sttps, 
ere most effectively combined with figures of animate 
and plants all elaborated and. stylized with a view to 
decorative effect. Aquatic birds* eagles with outspread 
wings, dogs, 3 best* equids, wild goats, sheep, and even 
men or quiverj are depicted, but all are rendered that 
verisimilitude is completely subordinated to the whole 
decorative scheme. Dr. Frankfort calls this treatment 
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ygimg and abstract, but Pettier * justly remarks that it 
would be possible to distinguish stages Lti rhe subordina- 
tion of naturalism Co decorative effect ; realistic repre- 
sentations do occur and perhaps belong to a time before 
the artist had learned to transform such into mere 
elements of a complex and gorgeous pattern. 

There is, however, a class of more practical vases 
represented by four vessels from the necropolis of 
Susa L These arc made of a reddish day but agree in 
form and decoration with the normal globular and keeled 
pots from the cemetery. This red fabric* thought by 
Dr. Frankfort 7 to be evidence of foreign EnHuenee at 
Susa* certainly has nrufog ies with sherds found on more 
northerly sites of foe First Culture as far away as Erivain 
and Mohamufiadabad. and perhaps will in the East resort 
i>rcve Lo be connected with a. scries of Indian wares. 

The domestic pottery from al ’Ubaid differs sub- 
stantially from the funerary ware of Susa. But m 
technique and ornamentation it agrees so strikingly with 
the sherds collected not only on Mesopotamian sites from 
B-uahire to Sama:ra but also far to the cast at bcistan 
that the uniformity of ceramic tradition from the 
Euphrates to the Helmund is unquestionable. The finest 
fabric has been, tired at such a high temperature that the 
silicates in the clay have often partly Fused, giving the 
sherds a greenish appearance. l5ut no slip wis applied 
nor is the me of the wheel attested. The fine ware In 
question was decorated as at Susa with patterns in a matt 
black paint. The designs, however, are almost exclusively 
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geometric, though there are a few isolated representations 
of naairal objects, always highly styliaed, at most of the 
sites thit have yielded this pottery at all. At die same 
rime a certain n urn her of the motives seem to be the 
final result of that process of StyKsatLOn that had been 
aC work at &nsa and either recur there or at same mounds 
to the north-west near Musyan where we seem to have a 
later and more conventionalized edition of the Susian art, 
The commonest shapes as known in Mesopotamia 
are open dishes, often carinatod and provided with bread 




Fit. fiau— SqiLaravuse ofil^ba -!■==-, Bl’iii 3, iiwrdc Morgan, 

bevelled rims, bowls with ring-stands to give them 
stabilitTj a sort of beaker from Satuarra, and a vessel 
like a modern sauce-hoar from al 'Ubaid (Piate XV) f 
small keeled pots with a .sloping shoulder from which 
rise four lugs and spouted jugs. 

In addition lo toe fine painteil ware, al ’Ubaid has 
yielded adier contemporary fabrics* some fired in a 
smoky furnace, others agreeing technically with the painted 
ware hut decorated with a comb drawn ever the surface 
of the moist clay to leave a ribbon of parallel furrows. 
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In these fabrics we meet new forme, in particular cups 
VL a ith true Kan dies— apparently the earliest dated examples 
of such, a device. 

Besides clay, Stone wag employed for the manufacture 
of vessels both in Elam and Southern Babylonia and 
probably at other sites, particularly in Scistan. From 
Suia, anart from one square-mouthed vessel of alao aster 
(Fig. 6o) said to tome from the cemetery, the only type 




FiC. — E^iocie; hcieplaele ibf yiiflt i:i tkt f-nroi of n c^ruirt niter 

dc Morgan. 

was a curious little trumpet-shaped receptacle for 
face-paints termed by the French a Corpeir (Fi^ £ 5), 
Euf at al 'Ubaid a hemispherical bowl, of dioritt with 
flattened base was dug up in a prediluvian grave, while 
many of the car in ate d dishes with their bevelled rims 
look to Dr. Had like copies of stone vessel^ ■ indeed the 
same profile Is to be seen cm some alabaster dishes from 
bus* belonging to the Second Period. Bitumen was also 
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used for the manufacture of vasas, particularly cornets, 
at Su&a* 

Strings of carndiart, rock-crystal, limestone, &hcl[, 
lapis, rind wh Lee paste beads, together with fish-vertebrae, 
were hung round the neck, At Susa the strings were 
sometimes double, and were kept apart by flat spneer- 
beads of vitreous paste. Aji important type found 
at the irime site is a spirally fluted bead of white past*. 
Plugs in the shape of little cylinders with concave sides 
as at fiadari were apparently worn in the lips at a? J TJbaid.. 




Front the same site come numerous, little nails of obsidian 
or rock-crystal that were probably used an nose plugs 1 
a pair of rather similar ahjerts made of grey limestone 
were found in a grave at Susa, n At the latter site rings, 
of shell were worn on the fingers. The person was 
painted w'irb various colours, To ageist them in their 
toilet the ladies of Susa were provided with substantial, 
copper mirrors. 

Feathers were worn in the hair which was. allowed 
to grow long (Fig. 59). 
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Finally, Susa yielded two almost hemispherical beads, 
with a perforation parallel to the Hat face which is 
engraved wteh. a rough animal figure (Fig, 6 a), 
These are the eldest known seals ! 

From the foregoing analysis 1* would seem that 
while the Mesopotamian sites belong to the same complex 
as the Elamite, they represent a later stage of that culture 
than that represented in Susa I. And that impression 
is con firmed by the fac t that both at a" ' Gbaid and on 
-he Helmund there are points of contact with the group 
of remains that at Susa appear :n the ruins of the second 
city that overlies the first. It seems that the First 
Prediluvian civilisation reached tire plains of Babylonia 
at a later stage ol its evolution rhan that represented 
in Elam. The culture there revested and evidently 
native to the highlands appears as the parent of the oldest 
civilisation of the Tigtis-Eupbratfis plains. 

The existence, spread over the huge area between 
the Euphrates and the Indus,, of a culture duuBcbcrEicd 
by dose agree men cs in a craft so domestic as that of the 
potter cannot hr explained hy any common-place 
formula. It implies such a synthesis of contraries — 
continuity and dispersion—as cannot be effected by the 
bsetsed word “trade 1 '. Under existing conditions 
where the habitable areas are sepiuated bv Wide tracts 
of horrible desert Its rise w r oold be inconceivable. On 
the other hand, given restricted but easily interconnected 
hah itable areas the colonization of vast regions by 
Surly agriculturalists is finite comprehensible. Any 
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community taking do agriculture under favourable 
conditions or first finding suck tor hs application would 
at once multiply rapidly* In the long run no doubt 
the population would adjust itself to the mean? of 
subsistence, but the immediate result of sedentary life 
in a congenial environment is i surplus that must 
overflow. 

The alluvial basins and valleys between rhe Arabian 
and Indian deserts seem in fact tt> have encouraged 
the multiplication of communities by a slow prate;.? of 
budding off- And each new colony of farmers would 
In its turn beromic a centre whither ardssns would 
congregate atid whence row colonies must be sent out. 
Ac the name time nomads from the grasslands to tire 
notch and south would be likely to contribute fresh 
contingents to the young comntuniiiea ir prosperous 
centres. 

The world of villagers which thus arose, often on sites 
that arc now uLLer deserC, evidently maintained con- 
tinuous interconnection. And they may claim credit 
for inventions that have revolutionized human Hfe s 
notably the discovery of metallurgy in Che true sense. 13 
The tame people were apparently the first to devise 
that convenient method of identification — and at first 
of course also of consecration — by stamping on a soft 
materia] the image of tbe owner 1 * unimid patron nr 
ancestor, a device that has been used universally in 
lieu of a signature till writing became a generally 
familiar art. Bitumen, obsidian, and lapis lazuli ate 
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products of the highland root, and the traffic hi dies* 
substances must have been at <me Lime conducted by 
the people under discussion, tn fault we find lapis 
laruli in their settlements as far away a& Baluchistan. 

Dr, Frankfort T would go much further. He sees 
in Susa 1 the first settlement of a tribe of hunters, just 
tilting to agriculture a? incipient desiccation diminished 
the supplies of game. The exquisite but useless Susian 
vases would be tht first efforts of putters forced :o find, 
for funerary purposes, substitutes for the vessels made 
from skins that had been hitherto employed, M, Pother * 
has indeed shown that the civilization of Susa I is not 
in this sense primitive but if on the contrary already 
m a core. Eut his arguments do not nec*s warily mean 
that the culture in question was brought to the highland 
zona ready-made. On the contrary at the moment of 
crisis succeeding the full pluvial epoch conditions would 
have been propitious for d^e beginnings of agriculture 
and the domestication of animals. The appropriate 
planes aud an! mala were certainly available and, though 
we hive no traces of pre-ncolkhic m an, no serious search 
has yet been made. And given a higher culture on 
the plateau, incipient desiccation would ensure its 
propagation to adjoining regions, east, north, and west. 

Mr. Perry, 1 s on the other hand, would like to reverse 
the process and derive the culture of Susa 1 from the 
Nil* valley. Struck by certain similarities between 
the Second Predynastic and the. First Predlluvian CULtUrCS 
he contends that colonists from lilgypc had sought out 
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the Iranian plateau and settled there to work copper 
arid presumably lapis and obsidian. 

An approximate synchronism between die Second 
Pre dynastic culture and the First Prcdiiuvlan Is. indeed 
quite likely. And some relation, between the two is 
quite beyond dispute^ common to both are the pear- 
shaped mnc:.^ spouted jugg, needles, flat celts of copper j 
dark-ondight ceramic decoration, as well as -lie use of 
obsidian and lapis. Euf soir.e of these elements, for 
instance the apauted jugs and of course the obsidian 
and lapis, look like foreign intruders in Egypt, whereas 
they are at home in the domain of the Asiatic Pre- 
dihrvian culture whose frontier!: had extended &t least into 
byria. Accordingly a better case could be made out 
for treating EliSfl as rbe parent of the Egyptian Second 
Culture than for the contrary relationship postulated by 
Perry : the only objects at Susa for which an Egyptian 
inspiration might plausibly be claimed are the uaste beads, 
and they differ material ly from any predy mastic Egyptian 
specimen? knrjwu to mCh in other respects Susa seems 
to be ahead of Egypt. 

Hone the less, the cultivation of cereals, the polishing 
of stone for axes, pressure-flaking in the manufacture 
of arrow-heads, the arts of the potter and the weaver, 
the Use nf stone heads and Other more or less significant 
common traits do challenge us to find a point of contact 
between the oldest civilizations of Susa and Egypt 
anterior to the relations between mature cultures dis- 
cernible in Middle Predynastic times in Egypt, In 
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view of die apparent southern affinities of the Bavarian 
civilisation in Egypt such a point must lie to the south. 
The late Professor Ramsay would find it on the bottom 
of the Persian Gulf that would have been dry land during 
the ice-agc and only hooded at the time of that gen end 
transgression of the sea which produced the 25 foot 
beach in Scotland. Such a hypothesis is not only a 
confession of ignorance but in effect a denial of the 
possibility o: knowledge. 

Very tempting arc the speculations of Dr, Christian 
and Professor Menghin of Vienna. 1 * The former 
claims to find linguistic and ethnographic evidence 
for a stratum of l " pre-Malay " [7 uegrito^ negroid) 
ueupleSj practising garden-culture and not am- 
acquainted with navigation^ both in India. Elam, and 
the Sudan. 1 hene would have been the inauguritors 
of agriculture in Hither Asia and Egypt. That at once 
calls to mind the affinities exhibited by the Bavarian 
skeletons to the primitive races of India. Menghin 
reminds ug of those broken fragments from a chain of 
cultures preserving Lowe- Pslaiolbhic traditions, detected 
both in Somaliland and India- They were characterized 
by hand-iics that might easily be taken as the ancestors 
of the hoes of al 'Ubaid and Susa. And m the same 
belt in .Kenya Colony the oldest vet known pottery hag 
come 10 light. One can well imagine that as climatic 
sores shifted north ward with the melting of the Europea h 
gkders, the Users of hand-aSSS too might travel towards 
the Lower Nile and the Iranian plateau. Bait such a 
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southern Kden where the adherents of Lower Palaeolithic 
traditions would have first planted grain and tamed 
beasts is at the moment hardly even a legitimate inference. 
We are on rather more gotld ground Trhen wc refer 
to survivals from the hypothetical culture of that southern 
steppe folk whose domain once embraced Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Western India. Such a survival 
might perhaps be seen in the feathered head-dress worn 
at Susa. In Mesopotamia it is more obvious- in the 
Wood decoration of the beaker from Samam. That Ls 
certainly sprung from the same family of grass baskets 
3S the Badadan boakers and their Eater Spaniih relatives. 
Hut the differences in this case suggest independent 
translation into established ceramic groups, Ths pre- 
diluvian culture before it first meet? m has already 
become highly individualized: and possesses a mentality 
expressed in its oldest artistic products quite different 
front that evinced In Africa. 




CHAPTER VII 



The Invention or Writing and the Harnessing of 
Animal Motive Power 

3v die time of the Second Prediluvian civilization wc 
find chat ihc dweller? in Mesopotamia and Elam have 
learned die lessons sternly taughr by their environment. 
The overflowing high [and folk who had colonised the 
marshes have now combined to put their dwellings 
beyond the reach of flood. They have built them sacred 
titles raised above the swampy on platforms of brick- 
work. They hive submitted to the Temporal gui Dance 
of rulers tvhuse palaces CrOWtt the Citadels, They hive, 
extended those trade relations essential to existence 
on an alluvial plain till they etchings poods with Anatolia 
and Egypt. For the conduct o: their business lliey have 
devised a script and have applied the seal to the 
authen dcnion of documents. They recognize, that 
means, in a rudimentary form at Ieast s these legal pre- 
script ions and financial conventions that gave rise iti 
classical Babylonian practice to the contract and ihe 
bill-of-exchange. They have harnessed to their use 
the strength of bulls and asses. For its application 
they have invented the chariot and the wagon. 

The Second Civilization thus marks an era :n human 
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history. Within its dornmizj at Jemdet Nisr 1 we find 
the oldest written documents to which an approximate 
■date can be assigned. The script in which they are 
drawn l.u, although j ta character?; are still oi orographic, is 
the direct ancestor of that which was used thenceforth for 
nearly three thousand years as the medium for commercial] 
and diplomatic correspondence throughout the ancient 
east. It was, moreover, already used for accounts 
and business documents, not merely for the transcription 
of personal names nr the commemoration of kingly 
triumph^ The account tablets arc endorsed with 
seal-impressions implying something of the legal system 
so well known from documents of die third millennium 
and yet SO surprisingly modern. At Kish 2 the Oxford- 
Field Expedition hat recently unearthed tombs that 
contain as far as we can ju tige the Oldest known wheeled 
vehicles. iN 7 o earlier instance is known of the control 
by man of any source of energy beyond human labour- 
■j.-ower unless It be the use of saih qn Pred mastic boars, 
A cognate invention was that of the potters' wheel, 
At the same time, as counterparts to the many indications 
of Babylonian influence in Egypt noted in a previous 
chapter, we now find in Mesopotamia and Elam mace- 
heads and. ape-statuettes of Egyptian form and glaze- 
ware possibly Imported from the ±\ile valley. 

Unfortunately the culture of which 50 much may be 
predicated is still a very vague entity* On the one hand, 
it seems to grow out of the First Prediluvian culture ; 
yet it is distinguished therefrom by features, especially 
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the pottery, that seem to belong to a cli^rirsct tradition, 
a new ethnic element. On the o tlicr hand, the Second 
civilization overlaps, both with the First Pred:l avian 
is represented at al d Ubaid and with the proto- 
rJyna-gtsc Sumerian civilization: as represented in the 
oldest tombs at Ur. Only a; Susa are the First a tad Second 
civil lzulighs contrasted at the same site and separated: 
s telegraphically In time. And even at Sosa, thanks 
to the obscurities of the excavators' reports, the relation, 
□f the Second culture to its predecessor on the one hind, 
and to the earliest historical culture of Babylonia on 
the other is. very far from dear. 

We read in on-c place that over the ruins of Susa I* 
the excavators found a sterile stratum, suggesting to 
Dr. Frankfort ;c desertion of the site, but the sterile 
layer is most probably really the debris of the platform 
upon which the Second City proper was erected. I hen 
in [he "second prehistoric !1 level many characteristic 
trait* of the Second civilization, such as polychrome painted 
pottery and alabaster va ses are very poorly 4 represented, 
though its main outlines arc already discernible. And 
it is above tli is layer that the sterile stratum intervenes. 
And in the super bn posed "archaic hl levels which first 
illustrate in its classical form the dl Su&a II culture " 
we are already confronted with monuments belonging 
l-j the ordinary protohistory: or pre-Sargonic Sumerian 
civilization. 

None the less, *' Susa II 11 may be regarded as an out- 
post of a great cultural province whuss remains are also 
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found further to the north-west 3 n the cemeteries of 
Tepeh Kh&aineh and Tepeh Aly A'nad near EVlu&J'an 
on the upper Kerkha 4 and rhcu in Mesopotamia. at 
Xiah and Jemdet Nasr, 15 miles to the ncith-west. 
Ceramic remains similar to those from the sites just 
mentioned allow us to assign to the same province 
stations as remote as Rhsgn; ana N Eh. 1 vend in Western 
Persia and Carchemish arid perhaps even -Sakic Cco^i 
in North Syria. In Southern Rabylotiinj Sumer proper, 
the Second Civ 3 ii eat ion is apparently Jacking save for 
a couple of vases from si 'Uhaid and one or two more 
from Shuruppafc (Fata), Nor U it charaLteristi tally 
represented on the Iranian plateau east of che Knrkha 
and even in Western Persia only in a belated variant-* 
Erodes the discordance in distribution 3 the Second 
culture is distinguished from the First by certain features 
which can hardly be regarded as the simple result of 
direct evolution in eidterof the region* where the First 
culture is well known — Elam arid Sumer — but which 
in fan suggest a break with local traditions.. These 
points of contrast can be better discussed when the 
main outlines of the Culture 7 are known, 

Jemdet TSasr was built cm a platform of mud- brick 
that raised the city above the marsh, and Susa II also 
rested on a similar substructure. At the former site 
several private houses and a palace were unearthed. 
They were huilt of sun-dried bricks supplemented 
with true kiJn-Srsd bricks. These were not plano- 
convex as at a] "Uhaid and in all pre-Sargonie Sumerian 
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buildings but parjilelupipcds 20 by S’j 1 by $ cm. 1 or 
2,3 by ^ by 6 "5 cm, 1 Trie palace Lm-e;! wa? a monumental 
comp's* of rooms Covering an area of 9a by 4S mA and 
approached by a staircase. Fields in the vicinity slip plied 
cli.ee citizens with cereals, and shefp and swine gTazrd 
thereon, And now ordinary bread wheats cum 
viiiparty was being grown as a find from Jemdet Nasr 
shows. The fisherman;, too, was still active and the first 
Conclusive evidence of the use of the line is supplied by 
two copper fiah-haflks from Jemdet Nasr (Fi^. 65). 

But obviously these cities were much mare than 
communities of farmers. Only industry and commerce 
could nourish the large aggregations of people suggested 
by the size of the ruins and the monumental character 
of the buildings. The industrial division of labour is 
disclosed in the variety and excellence r>i commodities 
manufactured and trade by the importation of lapis, 
agate, alabaster, felspar, rock-crystal^ building lumber, 
and ores. At least at Jsrudet Nasr and Kish commerce 
was facilitated by written records and accounts. The 
documents were inscribed on biscuit-shaped clay tablets, 
sucii as formed the regular vehicle for all contracts and 
correspondence in Babylonia throughout historical timtR. 
The characters, coo, are the direct ancestors of those 
used by the oldest Sumerians ■ but they were still 
■?kcographs only slightly conventionalized though some 
signs seem already £0 have acquired a conventions] 
phonetic value. The documents were ay rh entire ted 
by the impression of stamp or cylinder seal 5 just as in 
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historical times. In the lower leveia of Suci II no such 
written documents have both retarded, and Curiausly 
enough the brer Elamite hieroglyphic scrip; seem & quite 
different from that current at Jejndet bfasr.. Yet die 
same types of stamp seal and later of cylinder were 
found at both sites. 

Apparently the lowest levels ot Susa II yielded 
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exclusively stam p seals which cati be paralleled at Jemdtt 
Nasr. The^ include besides the hemispherical bead 
Seal already appearing under the first Culture, button 
sea. la, sometimes made of cl ay, and thcrioiiiorphtc seals. 
The button scaU b=ar in stead of animal figures com- 
plicated geometric motives (Fig. 63), 

The seals in animal form (Fig. 64,) that are extremely 
common at Snsa often approximate closely to the shekel 
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or sonic multiple thereof when weighed oven in their 
present imperfect condition ; they may therefore have 
served as weights as well is for the authentication of 
documents. Hence the classical Babylonian ay stem 
of weights and measures goes back in part at least to 
the Second Prediluvian age, 

Stone implements were found at most sites. Even 
clay sickles were still current; ir- Susa II and chert hoes 
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at Jemdet Na&r, both implements in precisely the same 
harm as at a I f Utaid. But everywhere copper was 
regularly used for tools and weapons* Besides flat 
chisels nod axe-heads Jerndct Nasr has yielded the 
oldest known capper Ash-hooks (Fig, £5)* T"he shaft- 
hole axe is represented there only by 1 clay model as at 
at 'Ubaidh But die tombs round Musysm and a late 
heard found at Susa * have yielded a. type with a tubular 
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shaft-socket for the shaft and a narrow sloping blade. 
Fig- -&Sj io, while the hoe-1 Lke type with the blade at 
right angles to the $hsft is illustrated in the Susa hoard 
of Sargcnk ago, In these cases the shaft- hole has been 
case hut there are specimens from the late Susa hoard 
of a much more primitive type in which the shaft-hole 
is formed by bending the butt of the implement bach 
upot] itself so as to form a loop.- Presumably the butt 
was inserted at right angles into a split wooden shaft 
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and the projecting end then folded over round the shaft, 
The adies sometimes had rounded butts as in proto - 
dynastic Egypt (Fig. (?6, 2) r 

As to the weapons the macc generally has a pear- 
shaped head but sometimes tme head is disc-shaped *■ 
as in the First Prcdynagtic culture of Egypt, The 
arrows had Sint or copper beads and reed shafts into the 
ends of which were fitted little copper forks e since 
there was a danger of the reed splitting if a notch for the 
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string were made in die of the shaft (Fig, 66, 9). 
The gp ear -heads were not socketed but had poker- 
bifttSi. The Susa hoard contained model daggers 
with elongated leaf-ihaped blades % the hilt overlapped, 
die b!ide projecting co form rudimentary guards from 
which the shoulders sloped back steeply to a flat grip 
with parallel tides. 
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Fie. 66., — Ccppsr pin, gclI i;eef!e mhc:-, ring, Epear kead., arrpw->.:ndi, 
uiqw batr ind cemucriCs ruuai Musym, J- 

Coppcr was certainly in use for vessels and a number 
of these have been preserved in the Suga hoard, which, 
however, belongs to i later date rban the other types 
here described, being in fact Sargonic in age. The 
types illustrated there, ihetude earimted howls, the body 
ii-eirtg cunveit and the “ neck " slightly concave and deep 
howls with long open spouts projecting from the rim and 
even Strainers perforated with fine holes. 

But stone vessels were really more distinctive of the 
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culture. Porphyry, granite and above all alabaster 1 
were employed in chcJi - manufacture. The alabaster 
is said tn lie a local stone. Yet some of the shapes, 
particularly dishes with a wide bevelled rim anil slight 
keel and almost cylindrical jars with bevelled rims frnrn 
the Susa hoard j, retail Egyptian forma. Others, like 
the flattened hemispherical bowls and square-mouthed 
vessels, are reminiscent of the products of the First 
Frediluvian civilization. The most distinctive forms, 
however, are little twin vases (Fig. 67) and therioninrphs 
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in alabaster, The twin vases recall the compartment 
bowls of proiodynastic Egypt The animal vases that 
arc very abundant at Susa represent ducks, apes, toads, 
pigs, and unrecognizable an duals (Fig. 6 fi). 

The pottery of the period is superior to that of the 
previous epoch in that most vises are wheel-turned 
and the surface :h Frequently coated with i fine slip. 
Some of the vases are painted, but even In the coarser 
un painted wares technical progress is attested by the 
forms. In particular in the very earliest (transitional) 
levels fit Susa II * as also at Jemdet Masr the cups and 
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jugs were equipped with genuine bundles that often 
rise above the dm of the vessel. These arc the oldest 
specimens of handled vessels except at al 'Ubaid and 
remain tsolated H since in inter periods the handle was nnt 
in vogue. In all ware$ f however, maturity is shown 
by structural features. The distinction between the 
various members of the vessel is well marked ; a ring- 
foot is attached at the base where necessary to give the 
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vessel stability ; toe shoulder is generally angular gjid 
accentuated by a ridge f the necks are cylindrical, set 
squarely on the shoulder, and eoznetimts decorated 
with a plist-c ring ; the rim is bevelled and everted. 
£pouta have been inherited from the previous epoch 
but arc much more common. 

Much of the domestic pottery is of course quite p?ain. 
Other coarse vessels were decorated with plastic mouldings 
quite often representing serpents or even human busts. 
Finally the best wares were painted. These, that serve 
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above a.]] co define tine culture, 'nevertheless differ very 
materially in jtoihts of detail from site to site. Common 
to till regions is the use of red in addition to black paint, 
the more realistic treatment of such natural objects as 
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are represented, a me topic arranges in t of the designs 
and the general use of hatched triangles., chains of 
lozenges, and double-nxc figures, A aoomcrphic 
pattem > common to all groups is a deer with reverted 
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head, a motive that can be traced through later sculptures 
right into the Scythian art of Europe, 

At Jemdet ^’asr such naturalistic patterns are com- 
paratively rate and rectilinear motives predominate. 
In many cases the whole surface is covered with a red 
wash and only a panel is reserved to receive dit hatched 
black patterns. But the red surfaces are normally 
framed with black lines. Bowls and flasks with spouts* 
small d Iconic al jars with steeply sloping shoulders on 
which stand lugs are the commonest chapes.. The vessels 
are often polished. 

In Elam the Yass -surface is normally matt ; the red 
is often badly fixed and plays only a secondary rAle ’* 
indeed in a large class of Sudan vases* thought by Frank- 
fort TO be later than the rest, polychromy has been 
altogether abandoned. The zocmorp-hic themes include 
rows of fishes and beasts as or. the oldest cylinder-seals, 
the bird with outstretched wings grasping his prey 
in his taJon^ the hero domptieg lions and ocher themes 
that reappear in Babylonian art from archaic times 
onwards. The Musyan vases figure rayed semicircles 
suggesting Lhe rising sun* and this motive recurs on 
archaic asphalt reliefs from Susa II, Geometrical curvi- 
linear patterns are also found fit the latter site, the 
gtbllochc for example and concentric semicircles. The 
forme include notably great store jars with bowl-shaped 
lids and some fancy shayes such as triple bowls in addition 
to the types already enumerated as common to the 
whole culture. 
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The relation of this Second Prediluvian pottery and 
in particular of the Second Style at Susa 10 tint of the 
previous period has been the subject of much debate. 
Several of the forms belonging to the First certainly 
survive into the Second — -for instance the spoufed jar, 
the ovoid vase and the cat-in ated with shoulder lugs. 
Moreover,, many icomorphic subjects arc common £o 
both groups . Conti nuity cannot, howover, bo admitted 
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in view of the very different Treatment of the themes in 
the two groups. 

Resides pottery, stone, bitumen^ and me til vessels 
there arc a few examples of ginzoware, One jar in this 
material ivas included In the Susa hoard already men- 
tioned! white a vus.e in the shape of a pig' trom Jcmdet 
!Nasr is said to bo in the same material. 

The chariots miraculously preserved in the water- 
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logged soil of Kish B give us a quite unexpected glimpse 
into the art of the carpenter, I be vehicles were provided 
witli one or two pairs of wooden wheels. These are 
described as solid and. were fastened to the copper-cased 
felloes by large copper nails, The wheels apparently 
turned with the axle. The draft animals were oxen 
or asses which pulled in pairs harnessed on either side 
of a pole on which was mounted an ornamental ring for 
holding the reins, Probably the two-wheeled cars would 
look exactly like that illustrated in Plate XV 1 1 Is* while 
models of four-wheeled wagons from Kish illustrate an 
alternative type, 

1 he dress of the Second Predaluviun people, owing 
to the absence of competent representations of the human 
figure, is still i unknown, But toggle- pin? with an eyelet 
in the shaft ‘ 1 already were worn, and other pins were 
provided with a globular boad of tapis lirccili to serve 
as a head. 5 The former type must have been Used to 
fasten a sort of cloak. As implements of the weavers 
may be interpreted clay discs, perforated it the ceoLre 
and sometimes painted* which are generally teamed 
Spindle-whorEs, Those current at Susa II agree in form 
exactly with the stone mace-heads of prcdyr.astlc Egypt 
and the pa inted limes doc implements of the same form 
that still iippeat in protodynastic deposits there. 

Simple burial In the earth of contracted skeletons 
as in the previous epoch was prsetssed also in the Second 
Prediluvian period as the newly discovered cemetery 
of Susa II under the Apadsna seems to show, 8 But 
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more elaborate and atmest TnonLunental tombs were by 
this time in u?.e, Examples kave tOr.g bscn known 
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Maiyim, 

from the vicinity of Musynn & ; the sepulchres at 
Kish excavated in were just enclosed by law 
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brick walls but not roofed over, The tomb was now 
a small subterranean house of brick-work resting in 
some cases on a stone foundation. The plnn of the 
chamber was rectangular and Its area at Tepeh Aly 
Abad seldom exceeded i by I'co m.- though one tomb 
even at that rural site measured as much as y by t mA 
The roofs were often barrel-shaped or ogival vaults 
formed by the junction of overlapping courses of bricks 
each projecting inwards a little further than the one below 
on the principle of corbelling {Fig. 71). 

At Musyan sonic corpses are described as partis []y 
consumed by fireSj kindled apparently in the tomb, 
while in ether rases the bodies were interred in the 
emended positron. Two or mure skeletons were occa- 
sionally found together. At Kish attendants and 
charioteer* had been slain co accompany their masters 
to the future life as had Lhe oxen or asses that drew his 
car, This savage practice had been abandoned without 
leaving a trace by the time when Sumerian literature 
Commences. Yet it is only the natural and logical 
conrdary of tho?e eschatological ideas that prompted 
the deposition in the tomb of the deceased's weapons 
and ornaments and the provision of food and drink 
■offerings. The revival of the extremely ancient practice 
of h Liman sacrifice in the first tombs that make the ]e&St 
pretension to be subterranean reproductions of the 
house of the living is significant. Hera in -LVabyloma 
effect was given to the full implications of the philosophy 
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embodied iTi such a tomb without any mitigation of its 
brutality, Hie tombs thus distinguished have therefore 
i goad claim to be placed at the head of ail the series 
■L! f chamber-tombs Chat arclueolugists have distinguished 
and tried to correlate. 

Other evidence of the religious Ideas of the Second 
Prcdynastic eiviii nation arc perhaps to be found in the 
Ligi.irir.es of a female personage that were modelled in 
clay or formed by pressing the liquid clay into a negative 
mould. The figures no doubt represent the old Baby- 
Ionian Mother Goddess since identical models art found 
as votivci in the temples of the deities who in every city 
represented the Local revelation of the primordial divinity. 
The date of the speci me ns from Sa sa i &, however, un eer rain. 
Thar Rite has none rhe less yielded miniature alabaster 
statuettes of a female figure safely assignable to the 
earher phases of the -Second City, hVom the Ramr levels 
come very remarkable alabaster and lapis statuettes 
of apes that resemble the Late Predynastic Egyptian 
representations in every respect. 

Prcdiluvkn art of the second phase is illustrated 
by the above-mentioned statuettes from Susa as well 
as by the archaic glv r ptic and rhe thcriomorphic vessels 
and the paintings on the clay vases. All these monu- 
ments illustrate diverse aspects of what is an essentially 
homogeneous group. While the principles of decorative 
composition and a few individual themes have been 
inherited from the previous epndi, in the art of the second 
period is essential )y naturalistic. The aim of the vase- 
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painter in depicting wi is verisimilitude: ; in the 

previous epoch be hnd ugerl ^iiituIs merely as m element 
in the decorative scheme. 

Primarily on this contrast between the nrst and second 
styles of Susa as representatives of two great cultural 
groups* Dr, Frankfort has built up an ingenious theory 
of the ethnic diversity of their authors. The Second 
PrediLuvitn culture would belong to a race, specialized 
in North Syria who would have brought to Northern 
Babylonia and Elam this naturalistic tradition in art 
together with the use of polychrotny, cylinder-seals* 
theriemcirphic vases* and twin-pots of stone. Similar 
naturalistic pottery appear^* though admittedly at a 
later date* in Palestine from a northern source, sod the 
the rio morphs and cylinders and compartment-vases 
might conveniently have, reached Egypt in prcdyna&tic 
times from rhe same North Syrian focus from which 
they wore brought to Elam, This race from Lbe north- 
west that brought the Second Prediluviaai culture to 
Northern Babylonia to the exclusion of Sumer proper, 
would be Semitic, the Akkadian element in Babylonian 
civilization . 7 

Other authorities , 11 however, deny altogether a break 
of the kina here assumed between the First and Second 
Frediluvian cultures, The Second would bo the natural 
outgrowth of the hirst. And both might be designated 
Sumerian Since the tablets from Jcmdet Nasr are 
apparently Sumerian and have, analogies in Sumer , 1E 
But a partial solution of continuity between the Fir$t 
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and bcrond cultures, at Susa at lease, seems Ufldetliible. 
Nor is it yet certain that the language af the Jemdet 
Nasr tablets is truly Sumerian ; the script there used is 
nu doubt the immediate ancestor of tbc oldest Sumerian 
writing, but chat is all. And curiously enough the 
tablets arc endorsed with seals bearing human figures 
and lions while no such seals were actually found at the 
site. Ac the same time the Second culture at Susa seems 
quite definitely continuous with the proto-Elamite which, 
if not certainly Elamite, was neither Sumerian nor Semitic. 
The possibility must therefore be borne in mind that the 
Second Fnediliivian culture belonged to a third element, 
perhaps Suhartcan. 

From a cultural standpoint at any rate the Second Prc- 
diluvian culture is really rooted in the First an specialized 
in Babylonia. From thence it derived the basic principles 
of all its arts arid even such concrete devices as the shaft- 
hole axe, the spouted iar T the stamp-seal ; the men of che 
Firs: Culture must have opened up the ways of cojnmur.ica- 
tion that supplied their successors with obsidian, lapis, 
metal. At the same dme the genesis of the Second culture 
involved a direct or indirect interchange of ideas with 
o Lher civilized peoples. Re latio n s wi ltl Egy p t a re im p] ied 
by t.hfi th tr in me r p ihit vases and compartment bowls and 
need by no means have been exclusively one-sided ; 
indeed, Egypt has as good a claim as any country to be 
the cradle of the therioir.orph, and the disc- shaped mace 
from Jemdet Nssr is certainly an Egyptian type. The 
glaze Wart frorti Susa, the ape-sLatuehtes and even the 
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alabaster frorr. which they and many vases are made 
may a II have came from the same quarter. 

The pestle decoration and the high-handles on the 
other hand, that appear only to- vanish again in the lowest 
IrveU of Susa II and at Jem dec Nasr arc at home in a 
different region ? namely Anatolia and its maritime 
extensions. The appearance it a later date in Troy and 
■even In Europe of day stamps reproducing the ton™ of 
the button seal ana motives peculiar to the oldest of such 
seals in Elam or Babylonia implies relations going back 
to the .Second Prediluvian period. 

This dual set of contacta therefore confirms Frankfort’s 
views in ao far a* the specialisation of the Second Civiliza- 
tion out of the First must have taken place in Northern 
Mesopotamia rather than In Sumer and in the valley 
of the Euphrates rather than on the highlands of Persia 
or in Elam. That dors ggt oblige us to postulate a 
purely hypothetical centre of higher civilisation tar away 
in North Syda where only belated monuments attest 
man's emancipation from barbarism. 

Kur the change in the art s-o clearly mirrored in the 
Soslan vases mny in truth be due to the infusion of a 
new ethnic dement. The tiew realism may be inspired 
by a fresh draft upon that reservoir of hunters who still 
inhabited the grasslands and whose distant kinsmen 
were responsible for the naturalistic paintings and 
engravings of North Africa and South-East Spam, And 
si;di hunters might indeed have spoken a Semitic tongue. 

The solution of the racial problem and even a just 
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appreciation of the -degree of cultural originality to 
be assigned to the Second Prediluvinr- Babylonians 
arc seriously complicated by ths uncertainty reigning 
as to the chronological relatLcms of the earLett levels 
at Susa. II and Kish to the oldest group of remains just 
brought to light in Sumer, But even if it be thought 
necessary to invoke the infusion of such a new ethnic 
element to explain the polychrome pottery* therio- 
m orphic vases and seals* compartment pots and ocher 
innovations* there is no reason to ascribe to the intruders 
the sole Credit for the great inventions of the Second 
Predlllivian a 30. The same pictographic Writing IS 
wag current st Jemdct Nasr in use in Southern 
Mesopotamia as tablets trom Umma and Ur show, 
though the cities of iis scribes have not yer been reached 
by excavations. The earliest cemetery at Ur, including 
the royal tombs which by their furniture and ritual 
recall those of Kish, can in point ot fact be little if at all 
Eater thin the tatter, And they, too, contain char tots 
as wc shall see. Writing* wheeled vehicles, the greatest 
inventions just described^ teem all purely Mesopotamia n* 
They may still be due to the Sumerians even if it. should 
be proved that the men who employed them at Kish 
were Semites or Suburban 5 or proto-Elamites or at least 
mingled with such outsiders. 

One point af any rate may be agreed : Oriental 
civilization was now, like European civilization to-day, 
an organic unity, Egyptian i and Babylonians were no 
longer isolated communities who at best bartered the;-" 
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manufectures for the gleanings of barbarous Bedouins 
or sent out occasional expeditions to w]es copper in 
Sinai or the Taurus. The products of Babylonian 
industry were being marketed on the Kile ? the fabrics 
of Egypt were in use in Elam* Caravans were travelling 
across- the deserts and up and down the Euphrates ; 
ships were sailing between Syria and the DeEta. It 
matters not whether a citizen of Memphis ever behold 
one of our nameless Babylonians, whether Commodities 
passed through the hands of one or ten alien 
intermediaries, with commodities ideas passed from 
one civilization to another, the human response to the 
conditions of tbs one [and, crystalled as Concepts 
and inventions, were proffered to the inhabitants of 
the other to adapt or reject. The progress of Egypt 
in late P re dynastic and of Babylonia in Second IVe- 
diluvian rimes ia partly at least the result of this fruitful 
intercourse. The burst of splendour that heralds the 
dawn of the historic period no less due to the opening 
up of new channels of intercourse along the Red Sea 
and as we shall see to the entry into the system of yet 
another centre of higher civilization * India. 
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CHAPTER VI El 



Sumer: an Civilization at the Efd of the IVtk 

MiLUtfMiUM 

Jemdet Nasr perished in a conflagration and wi; never 
rebuilt. Hut above the ruins of the First Frodilwian 
culture at al 'Ubaid and of the Second at Kish, and 
separated therefrom tn each case by tn artificial platform, 
stand the monumental buildings of the first Sumerian 
dynasts. And at Ur graves belonging to the age of foe 
First Dvnascy have been laid high up ;n the shafts 
leading to yet older tombs. The latter must take us 
back to the middle of the iVth millennium and may well 
overlap with the Second Prcdiluvian graves of Xkhj 
butj hkc the protodynaacic remains from Kish and 
al ’Ubaidj these tombs are revealed as Sumerian by the 
same evidence from inscriptions and dress. And the 
writing is already in advance of the piciographic script 
of the Jcir.dct Naar teicts. 

The progress achieved by protohlstoric civilization 
over the prcdiluvian is expressed not so much in revolu- 
tionary industrial invent; ong as in die stabilization of 
Institutions* increased amenitjeg nf lire and a widened 
horizon opened up by the extension and regularization 
of foreign trade- The huge cities with their monumental 
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temples and sumptuous palace? must result from the 
synoiciein of smaller towns. The complicated urban life 
iti controlled by a regular heiranchy of princes, priests, 
and officials, and its security i& preserved by a well drilled 
and well-equipped army. The tempi e& and palaces 
are adorned with life-size model? in the round and taste- 
ful friezes. and inlays. TEie music of harps soothes the 
heart pf princes, the anUCS of bears and other exotic 
beasts district their leisure hours, and a game like 
back-gammon played on richly inlaid boards provides 
diversion. Commerce brings cornelian beads, seals, 
stone for vases and doubttess cotton and a^es Jrnm the 
Indus, tin, lapis, and obsidian from ;he Iranian plateau 
and Armenia, cedar wood from Syria and glaze wares 
and even the sistrum from Egypt. If Cue commerce wit h 
Ind:i is abundantly attested by the discovery at Kish, 
Ur T Umma, and l.^ash c-f peculiarly Indian seals, inter- 
course with Egypt and the exchange of ideas as well as 
goods t& no Ices dramatically demonslraled by an archaic 
shell plaque depicting a jackal brandishing a sistrum, 
And dancing to its tune is a bear — surely a native of 
Armenia or Syria l (Tlatc 1)- 

In such a milieu inventions and discoveries might 
reasonably be expected. The Sumerians had discovered 
tin and sometimes at least aged an alloy of tin and copper •„ 
they also possessed metallic iron or at least made large 
implements from meteoric iron, not just beads like the 
predynastic Egyptians. But epoch-making though dicse 
innovations doubtless were, It is the fine, articles turned out 
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by the goldsmith and the engraver that give a true idea 
of the high technical skill of the early Sumerians and the 
elaborated specialisation of crafts that it implies. 

The Sumerians are known to US from their skeletons, 1 
the oldest human remains vet rescued from the salt- 
impregnated soil of Mesopotamia, tod From a long strjea 
of competently executed statues and engravings. The 
skeletons 1 reveal a dolichocephalic population, of 
moderate stature and light ouild approximating closely 
to the modern Arabs of the region. The early Sumerian- 
speakinu inhabitants of al 'Hoard would accordingly 
belong in a general way to the L ' Mediterranean race ” 
like the prcdynastic Egyptians, but th-e skulk are less 
prognathous and ir.orc capacious than those from Upper 
Egypt, This type was alone represented in the First 
Dynasty cemeTcry of al 'T_baid atid predominated in the 
more or less contemporary graves of Kish, But at the 
kiter site in Akkad one skull was brachy cephalic of 
Armenoid type. 

The impression produced by the archaic statues * is 
rather different. The head seems round rather Lhan 
long, the neck thick and massive, the body solidly built 
and alnkost fat, Perhaps this impression is due to the 
in competen ce of the early sculptor?. On the other hand 
it may be that the Sumerians, who are indubitably 
represented In the statues, were in fact a small ruling 
caste ; the people buried in the graves, though they 
spoke Sumerian or at least geratched Sumerian legends on 
their vases, may have belonged to an older conquered 
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stratum* perha"* beLtilric as Bustor. suggested. That, 
however, hardly seems likely since the Armenoid type 
is found at Kish in what was historically the terrific part 
of Babylonia while in Sumer proper the population, as 
far as the existing material goes, wag uniformly long- 
headed, Christian 3 claims to be able fo recognize 
several racial types among the statue^ but. the value of th is 
evidence is open to question. 

The dness of the Sumerians is again quite distinctive, 
though small variations in liie manner of wearing the 
hair have been seized on hn proofs of racial diversity, 
Aetna Hy f however, the differences in tashiem seem to 
depend upon the rank of the person portrayed acid the 
age of the monument. As an infallible, mark of the 
Sumerian can only be admitted the taaseled skirt worn 
round the loins. The tassels may appear in several 
rows forming regular flounces, but it is doubtful whether 
the garment represented, usually termed a iaunaktij 
was of wool, ornamented with hanging loops, or a palm- 
leaf skirt such as is worn in India nnd the Pacific to-day. 
The bust was left naked in the performance of tlio&e 
religious ceremonies that form the subject of most 
representation*, but normally was covered by same loose 
garment worn like a plaid and fastened at the throat 
with a toggle pin. Priests, the cUss most often portrayed, 
shaved the heac, but the ?ajty frequently wore the hair 
Song and done up in a bun a? the back of the head, or 
falling over the ears. In some eases it is supposed that 
wigs wore worn, a practice attested from Early Fre- 
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dynastic times in Egypt. Some early Sumerians wore a. 
chin beard and others whisker* too, but the- moustache 
was generally shaved, and many were clean-shaven. 
All these fashions are illustrated on rhe mosaic depicting 
a banquet recently discovered at L:. 

The person vas painted as. in Egypt; 1 malachite was 
used for the purpose, together with red iron ostide, 
kohl (antimony sulphide), and a blue paint of undeter- 
mined oom position. 

These Sumerians dwelt ir. real cities, but the townsmen 
loved the simple occupations of the husbandman and 
farmer, which were invested with a sacred value and 
fondly depicted upon the wall* of temples and palaces. 
The scenes shew that cows h and goats a were milked from 
the near, the male milkers apparently blowing up the vulva 
of the animal, a practice paralleled among other primitives 
to-day (Place XVII), Sheep w i th perverted horns di reefed 
to the nape of the neck a* in the typical mouflon, asse* 
derived from the wild species of the vicinity and, it would 
seem, even long-horned ante lopes, D besides oxen and 
goats were tamed. The antelope may even have been 
harnessed to the plough, judging from an archaic 
engraving found at Nippur, Eesides wheat and barley, 
pome gran ices were cul tivated i n the gardens. Gold model a- 
of the fruit and of ears of grain were amor-ig the precious 
jewels of royalties. Certainly dates were cultivated. 

But naturally industry and trade were highly 
specialized. The wheel-made pets are regular factory 
products. The incomparable skill of the metallurgists, 
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car pen cers , jewc ! I ers , gem-cutters, en gravers, and sculptors 
bespeaks a high degree oh" Special iiatifjn in labour and. 
regular schools. of trained craftsmen. All this, together 
with the foreign trade ]t entailed and the legal and 
governmental system that presided aver all, required 
written documents, and so wr rind chat by the time of the 
First Dynaf-ty nf Ur and even in the allegedly older graves 
the old pictography had been simplified into those un- 
recognizable forms tlrat thatBOterilEe the pre-Sargonic 
script. Meet people carried seals which, if they aid rnr 
bear the owner's names. least were engraved with a 
peculiar device the reproduction of which upon a cablet 
would be the equivalent of a siEiuitairc, 

Fpr inland trade wheeled vehicles were doubtless 
used, Wc h^ve indeed chariots 7 of this date which 
arc much l ike those from Kish already desert bed. 
The wheels were made of solid pieces of wood* leather- 
tired and turning m one piece with the axle* There 
were also light vehicles on runners, resembling a sledge, 
that would travel easily over the alluvial mud and the 
loose satids in dry weather. 

But the Sumer Esna, if they were not actually in at i tiers 
themseSvci, mugt have conducted some of thsir trade, 
notably with the Indus, by iea, And the Sumerian love 
for shell ‘ Work, unojica maritime connections. None the 
Less we have no indications of sea-going ships at this 
date ; the only boats preserved are river-Larquea as 
used in the marshes to-day, whose structure iH excellently 
illustrated by the silver model from i roval tomb at Ur 
(Plate XV11U, cl Plate XX£}. 
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The industrial products of this- Highly complex system 
can nnly be briefly sketched. 

Erick was the principal material of the Sumerian 
architect, and the type now in general use was the plano- 
convex form characteristic of the pre-Sargonic period 
in general. A permanent feature of ail Mesopotamian 
architecture, now first attested, was the recessed brick- 
work of facades : the mono to my of the front was relieved 
by brnad piers or buttresses, projecting one of two courses 
beyond the main face of the wall, or by recesses retreating 
correspondingly. We have already seen that this 
system of panelling mig^ht be inspired by the alternation 
between the reed mats and the projecting palm-tree 
uprights thaL constituted the walls of the prediluvian 
hot?. Another Survival of architecture in timber that, 
however, was entirely discarded after the protohlstorie 
period was the use of pillars. The archaic palace at 
Kish boasted a regular portico of four brick columns. 

Stone, too, was used to some extent- The retaining 
walls of Lhe platform at al TJbaid rested on two caurses 
of .rjuan-y-dressed 'imestone blocks that must have 
been transported for a distance of forty miles. One of the 
royai tombs of Ur tv as built entirely of rough, blocks of 
the same valuable material, forming a corbelled vaulti 
And the walls of Eridu, that may, however, dace from a 
later period, were likewise of limestone ; in this ease the 
material was available in the immediate vicinity. Sub- 
aeouently stone was used ir. architecture a I most exclusively 
for doer-sockets. The moat momentous discovery of the 
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proto-Sumerian period was, however, the arch. One of 
the royal tombs at Ur was roofed with a vault constructed 
of a series of brick arches though the apse at the end was 
surmounted, by corbelled work. 

Of woodwork nothing more than the easts in the 
ground of the chariots and other constructions have 
survived. The banqueting scene rCccr.tly discovered 
at Ur discloses some articles of njrniturC] notably folding 
stools and thrones or couches with bulls' legs as in 
protocynaatic Egypt, Some day models of rather later 
date unearthed at Assur seem to represent two sLoreycd 
houses in whose construction limber must have hern 
freely used. 

The implements of the protohistorical period were 
almost entirely of metal which had practically ousted 
stone in the urban centres. The chisels were long and 
flat, often with a pointed triangular butt. As a new tool 
appears the bronze saw. Il was equipped with a tang 
For the handle* and the serrated blade curved away 
sSightty front the base. By this date too the “jaw-bone ir 
sickle had boon translated into metal* and the type with 
a looped tang for handle is to be regarded 45 Sumerian, 

The Sumerian army as illustrated on an inlay recently 
discovered at Ur included both chario Leers and infantry. 
The chariots were manned by a warrior and a driver. 
The charioteers were armed with spears of two types., 
one designed for throwin g . the oth cr for in lighting. These 
weapons were carried in a special receptacle* apparently 
of basketry* in the Front of the chariot. The footmen 
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were divided into skirmishers urmed with arrows and 
heavy pike men who fought m the phalAnJC, anticipating 
the Macedonians by three thousand vcarK. These were 



Fig, 72, — SbrticrLin jingk-bVced and doiitk ai-cs, Urj J. 

protected by copper helmets and wore in addition to the 
kauxakex a cloak of so me spotted material hung over 
both shoulders and fastened at the throat. 




The weapons include the hactle-a-ne, the spear, the 
bow and arrows, the mace with pcs r-sh aped head of stone, 
and a curious smashing weapon resembling a bootnerang- 
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dub armed with a copper blade. 1 he nxc-bcads (Figs, 
75-4) were of course provided with a shaft-hoEe and 
include barh the duping a.id the transverse type aJ ready 
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Fec. 74. — £anicfL4D aaea, KJih A K 

described. It ia s however* curious that the a haft-hole 
was still formed in aome case? by folding the butt over 
into a loop (big* and specimens of this primitive 
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variety were found side by side with highly finished 
examples provided with & ta&C tube for the shaft. A third 
type of axe that now appears for the first time has two 
blades ■ it is in fact the oldest double-are* Fourth Ly, 
segmental blades with a scalloped hack mounted in 
curved wooden shafts, derived from the boomerangs 
clubj formed a sort of weapon interTnudinte between the 
are an d the sword (Fig. 740), They constitute the 
prototypes from which the h&rpt was subsequently 
evolved. 

The spear was no less typical than the axe in Sumerian 
armament. The majority of the artuaE specimens have 
lanceolate or poker- shaped blades and rectangular 
tapering butts (whence the name poker-butted spear- 
head) (Fig. 75). The butt fitted into a reed shaft which 
was frequently strengthened with a metal ferrule or 
casing. Some of the throwing spears were hurled with 
the aid of a siing.. They arc accordingly provided with 
little forks of metal to serve as notches. Cones of sheet 
Copper perforated with rivet-holes may represent the 
butt-pieces (sayrhiirs) of the pikes. 

The daggers (Fig. 75} have flat ogival or tong 
triangular blades strengthened with a midrib ir.d extended 
by a tang projecting from the The shoulders 

are square or steeply slop big. The hilt of Wood or lapis 
lazuli wus riveted to the tang by one, two* or three 
rivets ; the junction of hilt and blade was sometimes 
coveted with a carefully shaped ferrule. This often over- 
lapped the blade, but never curved round it as in early 
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Egyptian specimens, so that the meeting-point of blade 
and hilt formed i straight or cyan line convey never a 




Fst. 7J". — Sumerl'n Ki^h A, ar.d nckcr-but^cd spc^r-l^adj 

Ur, i 



semicircular indie ntation (Piate X[Xs) r For sharpening 
the dagger warriors carried whetstones suspended from 
the belt by a ring passing through a perforation at one end. 
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Royalties who were armed with golden daggers sharpened 
them on lapis whetstones. 

The bow fl was probably already of the variety khown 
as composite ■ in any case some bows were bound with 
gold and fhc ends were tipped with curved pieces of 
copper fo which the string wits attached. The arrow- 
heads were normally ui metal and leaf-shaped,, sometimes 
barbed or tour-sided ; most arc tanged but some have 
tubular sockets formed by folding the beaten copper. 
However, one bunch of arrows from the tomb of 
Meg-kalam-dug at LTr had been tipped with chisel- 
b I ad ed beads of fll at. These were based upon th e trapeze , 
but the edge opposite the blade ka3 been n arrowed down 
into a sort of tail. The shafts were reeds often equipped 
with little metal prongs, like the spear-butta on a smaller 
scale, to replace the notch. 

The harpoons vised in fishing were chisel-ended and 
single-barbed. They look like metal versions of the type 
formed by setting a flint lunate obliquely at the end 
of a reed. 

Among the Sumerians vessels of gold, doctrum, 
silver, copper, alabaster, obsidian, lapis lazuli, and 
ostrich-shell had ousted fine pottery from the tables of 
the wealthy while the friezes of animals painted on the 
prediluvkn clay vases have been replaced by the 
processions carved ip low relict un the stone vfrSrelt. 
Sumerian pottery waa a thorough factory product 
but technically of good quality, hard-burned, drab in 
colour and turned on the wheel. True handles do not 
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occur, but nn mm e jars from Ki&h che rim of the neck 
is joined to the shoulder by a Sac sturip decorated on its 
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Fic. 77. — Cray basins or otTexin^ talus, Kish A,, atcer MadoLj?. 

outer surface with the features of a human face [Fig;. 76). 
Sp&uteS jugs arc very common, this and other forma having 
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been taken aver from the prediluvhn period. The mos-t 
distinctive shape from The aider combs was h however, 
the forge 11 table of offerings ” or. s high hot low pedestal, 




Flg, 7 8 Epcmi«4 jars, al ’[Ihqiril cemetery, ^ 

often perforated witji triangular apertures (Fig. 77). 
Sometimes the shallow bus in at the top is omitted 
altogether, leaving a tubular " stand ” such as we have 
met In protodyrastic Egypt, Nevertheless there Is 
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evidence lJlcil these 11 \ \ cnisTlndcr ! \and" Opfcrstljidcr " 
□s the Germ-ana ml i them, originally supported a basin of 
wood or some other perishable material. 

The metal vessels supply the prototypes, for many of 




□I 





the forms reproduced in clay. The bases were often 
cupped to form a. ring stand, spolltS might be soldered 
brazed oii h the rims were oeo^inniJly strengthened 
by doubling over. In i few ensea wire loops have been 
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passed through perforated metal heads soldered on to 
the rirrs and the large copper cooking pots were provided 
with movable handles like modern cauldron s f hot jugs 
and cops were always handlelessi The metal vessels 
are often tastefully decorated with fiutings rn.dij.ting- 





Fjc. 6c.— Coprer vsitli, Sks A, i, after Mitb?. 



from the base that might be. supplemented by engraved 
bands below Lhe rtm and simple patterns such a^S the 
rosette on tlss base. We may note among the shapes 
graceful tumblers resembling in outline those from 
Susa. I s various spouted jugs s and ntrering tables exactly 
like the clay ones described above. As a curiosity we 
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may cit£ a silver wltic-skin from Oueen Shub-acTs gravn 
in which even the lugs left by the legs hive been faith- 
fully sin kiitcd. 

Among the sto^e vases the greatest variety is obEirv- 
ible both in materia) an J sh ape. Lap is lazuli and obsidian 
were naturally reserved for royaE persons, Calcitc, 
Steatite, and. alabaster were tar tommuner. The 
resemblance in form and material of the cylindrical 
akbaster vases to protodynastic Egyptian types suggests 
drat these may be importations from the Mile valley, 313 
but no petrographic eiammaEkm has yet been made to 
confirm this hypothesis. By the time of the First Dynasty 
of Ur at least the lime stone vases were often curved 
with -figures in low relief while even in the supposedly 
older tombs of Ur geometrical patterns are carved on 
the vase walls. 

Ostrich 3 heils were also used as v^sCe and were 
sometimes decora fed by a hand of bitumen inlaid with 
lapis lazuli. A nd mother-of-pearl shells * served as lamps. 
In ty polemically late specimens the opening is enlarged 
by cutring, and a second hole is ait in the first volute, 
leaving a narrow strip which is shaped and engraved 
to represent the head and neck of a bird. 1 he shell 
lamps were then copied in metal or alabaster, the vessel 
being open all over. 

Cardium and cockle shells were regularly used M> 
contain the face-painis both at Ur and Kish* At 
Shunrppak 11 palettes of alabaster arc mentioned- 

For the toilet the Sumerians were indeed well provided. 




Frc 5 1. — Capper pitia, Kldh A, 

capper strips with an edge fit one. end and turned over 
ar rounded at the other-, sear. to have served i Bunilar 
purpose j* and tweeters were also En use. The latter 
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were combined with prickers arid carscoops in regular 
reticules. 0 The three instruments were it tR-rhed to a 
ring and enclosed m a rase. The looped head of each 
instrument, through which die common ring passes, 
has been formed by hammering out the upner end of 
the implement into wire and then twisting rh is wire back 
upon itself and coiling it round the sbsft— in a word, 
on the principle of the knot-headed pin (Plate XEKi). 

Pins listened the garments or adorned the hair. 




FlC Si, — Ra^uct pin, Ur,-J, 

Favour ire types are the bead-headed variety attributed 
also to the Second Prediluvian culture and the toggle- 
pin in which the shaft is flattened round the eyelet, and 
at Kish sometimes decorated with an engraved pattern 
that recurs on pms of [he same family in Central Europe 
(Fig, St, 3). tifiSs Common arc the pins with a Stylized 
bu.l's head, represented at Kish, whiSe one surmounted 
by an ape from Ur is unique. The hairpin with 
mquet-shaped head shown in Fig. 82 is another type 
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that recurs in Central Europe ; Woolley' is no doubt 
right in suggesting chat the cube formed by rolling CJ ver 
the head was designed to support two feathers. 

The arms were dteked with brace lors and the lingers 
with rings, but these ornament were always of the 
simplest type. 

The ear-rings, necklaces,, diadems,, and pendants 
illustrate better than anything else the supreme skill of 
the Sum e r Ian golds^i iths sen d so give a welcome in d ication 
of th= level o f clvi I i T.at i on a tta in nd . In the cars were hung 
helical rings the ends of which have generally been 




1'IG. Sj. — Cupper hrcdtlri -ntl tKT-jin ivitlL UHliLneii enij, K:i5l A, i 

flattened out to a. beat-form (Plate XX II), Amon g dand Lcs 
the ends were: magnified to an extravagant sisc-r A ftllet 
of gold or silver, decorated with engraved or punctured 
pattern Sj was sometimes worn on the brow as, a frontlet* 
The throat was encircled by strings of beads from which 
hung pendants and amulets, The pendants include 
heart-shaped leaves,, rosettes encircled by a hoop and 
groups of hdicai cones of gold wire soldered on tn s 
gold hoop (Plate XXItf). The execution of these little 
coils and their mounting attests the consummate skill 
cf the goldsmith. No lets admirable are the amulets 
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in the form of bulls (Plate XX Ha)* some represented its 
wearing a false beard, birds pecking ni fruit, sheep, deer, 
nfehes, and Other animals. 

Ljjpis, cornelian, i^oliJ and silver And faycnce (the latter 
substance not In the oldest cemeteries a! Ur) were tne 
commonest material for beads, though shell and virion 
less valuable stones were used. Discs, cylinders, Long 
bieones, barrels and tabular or biconleal faceted beads 
arc the commonest types, but there arc nmEti tubular 
and other spacers, gadrocmcd globes and barrets (at 
Kish as in Frotodynastic Egypt) und compounds — for 
ins Lance two axially gadrooned giobuiars united by a 
segmented tube. 

The splendour of the head-dresses of the queers and 
harem beaubes from Lhe older tombs at L'r badlss 
description. 

Turning to burial rites, the common citizen was 
normally interred in a simple trench grave in the flexed 
posture, though soEicciir.cs he might be wrapped in 
matting or enclosed in a pottery coffin — variations 
which apparently go back to the protodynastic Cemeteries 
at Ur^ ! D In some cases, particularly in what sesm 
to be the earliest graves, Woolley 1 states chat rhe bead 
had been consumed by a fire kindled apparently in chc 
grave itself. The excavator describes this phenomenon 
as f< parti al CremaLLun but Hall 10 questions whether 
the burning was deSihenace* 

The Royal Tombs ? discovered during cne campaign 
of at Ur belong to a quite different world of 
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ideas ■ fnr the sepulchre is evidently intended to be a 
real underground house. The buried place was a huge 
shaft that might measure as much as is by 3 m. 3 At 
the bottom the underground dwelling was built of 
brick or Stone. One consisted of three parallel chambers 
of undressed stone each measuring jpijo by i r $& m. f in 
area and roofed with a corbelled vault. The ideas 
associated, with tbc underground house were here, as at 
Kish, carried out wick barbarian logic. 

The royal dead had been conveyed Co the tomb 
on chariots or sledges dressed in full insignia. Not only 
tbc dratt animals, but drivers, couriers, tadies-in-waiting 
and the women of the harem, musicians, and firmed 
guards were obliged to follow their sovereigns to the 
future worEd. In the same chamber as the body of Queen 
S hub-ad iay the corpse of an attendant, while her lad [es- 
ia-waiting, harpist, and grooms lay in the shaft where 
they bad been slam. Outside the tomb af a nameless 
king lay the bodies Gt twelve women in enurt dro-ss, 
soldiers.,, fully armed, attendants, and grooms (big- 8-f), 

In the king's grave Was found further a silver boat, 
and hitumen modds of boats ivere deposited in later 
graves. Naturally these distaverlea suggest comparison 
with the funerary boat of the Nile, attested from the 
G'd Kingdom onwards. The. Egyptian idea of a voyage 
to the other world is also evoked by several seals from 
Kish. Yet there is no textual evidence for 5Uch a bthef 
in Babylonia whereas there arc documcn ts implying 
that the boats were perhaps designed to carry away die 
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sins of the departed, slut at course there is an equal 
absence of epigraphic testimony to the slaughter cif 
victims at royal buriaii Both practices seem restricted 
:q the kto preh istorfo 3rd earliest historic period. Both 
might therefore bs inspired by Egyptian idcaa, not 
perfectly assimilated, find subsequently rejected. 

Yet in other respects die main features of Sumerian 
religion, as we knuw it in the third millennium, seem to 
have bee h already cats bl ished hy the fourth . T h e fam :] is r 
ritual cress, gestures, and vessels are already represented 
at that date, the typically Babylonian monsters are 
already engraved, tin shells or seals, even GUgameyh 
himself, that peculiarly Sumerian hero, seems to be 
depicted on an engraving from one of the very oldest 
graves of Ur (Plate I), The Oldest concept \n Sumerian 
theology was the Mother Goddess who under many 
names was worshipped in the several cities ■ we already 
have the temple of such a deity at a' t Ubaid under the 
First Dynasty of Ur, and evidence for the cult of another 
at Kish quite as earEy. All ch ls es in striking toil eras t to 
Egyptian religion ; only in the story of Isis and Gsin^ 
tbaf has been inspired by Asiatic ideas, did the Nilotcs 
approximate to such □ conception, 

Sumerian arc too was fully individualized by Lhe time 
of the First Dynasty of Ur. The characteristic media 
for Lire scficol were engraving on shell (particularly 
mocher-of-pearl) and inlaying with shell and other 
materials such as lapis and cornelian, generally upon 
bitumen. But the Sumerians were already executing 
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mojUMtencal iCulpTLiresi at in wood and bitumen 

by rbc time of the earliest graV-ts from L: And began 
statuary in stone (trachyte and limestones) about 
3000 a.c, The use of granulated and filigree work in 
the jewelry al&o deserves notice, A definite affection tor 
round surfaces 18 as the supports for bas-rcltets or 
engravings is noticeable in the carving of stone bowls and 
msec- heads and may have dictated the choice of the 
cylinder as & form for a£als, It is quite alien to Egyptian 
caste. Among the motives should be noted the running 
spirals in gold wire decorating the reticule from Ur 
(Plate XI Xi). tiie rosette and star with an even number 
of points (generally eight)* trefoil and qua trefoil, 
the scries of ryes used us a frame and the giisLloche, 

We are apt to be so daTv.led by the complexity of the 
institutions and the perfection of the art revealed in 
the newly discovered LOJJlbs that the whole Cm Illation 
loots Hkr a miraculous child for which a foreign divine 
parent must be sought. It is indeed a far cry from the 
predsiuvian village at si ’UbaEd, Yet links are net 
altogether wanting. In the First Prediluvian period 
copper* bitumen* and planoconvex bricks were already 
in use ; many distinctive Sumerian types can trace 
their pedigree to that remote period, for instance the 
shaft-hole axe, the spouted jar, the bird with outspread 
wings* and the “ bun 11 of hair at the back of the bead. 
The mountain origin of the Sumerians inferred from later 
legend and ritual CO-uld be explained hy a First Ercdiluviao 
ancestry. 
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It would, equally be fake to set up an impassible 
gulf between the Second Prodjluvian culture find the 
proto-Sum cm n, The latter certainly has dispensed 
wjrh some of the most distinctive tndte of the Second 
Prcd'luvianj vase-painting, compartment bow’s, therio- 
morphk vases and seals. But the loss of painting may 
lust be the result of industrialization of pottery ^ other 
traits may be Elamite peculiarities! not common to the 
whole group, while others again may really have 
persisted. The only distinctively Sumerian elements, not 
attested in the Second culture — the kaiwakeJ} shell-inlay 
and engraving, man -headed bulls— may simply be 
awaiting discovery. In any ease it roust be admitted that 
the orotohistorie culture derived alt its leading inventions 
— "Writing, chariots* cylinder seals — from the Second, 
unless Jemdet Kasr and Musyan be dismissed as 
provincial hack- waters reflecting imperfectly the true 
Sumerian civilization as disclosed in the oldest royal 
tombs at Ur. 

There are indeed those who would see In the Sumerian? 
an invading minority who had imposed their language 
ami their culture upon the autochthonous inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia. And to explain the <l higher civiliza- 
tion ** it is natural to invoke Egypt* Now, that Sumer 
was in contacr with Egypt in the protodynastic period 
Is clear enough, and the relations were most intense 
in the earliest period as represented in the Ur graves. 
As a counterpart ta the Babylonian instructional 
methods and artistic motives appearing in Egypt we 
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now have the ri&Erurr. (from an eany tomb), the funerary 
barque, die chamber tombs and the alabaster vases. 
But the same tombs contain a host of objects chat are 
thoroughly Babylonian and often sped ft tally Sumerian, t 
on the Sams inlay as the sistrum appears Gugamesh and 
on the very same pace l s. bear I 

We are dealing accordingly with intercourse between 
two mature cultures , 

It is hard to determine which partner mads the 
leading contributions. From the ay parent continuity 
of funerary ritual and. architecture on the Tvdc it might 
well, he argued that the chamber tomb as represented 
at Ur or at Kish had been suggested by Egyptian 
original* and consequently Lbat the whole system of 
ideas embodied in the eldest Sumerian graves wm 
introduced from Africa, especially as it persisted on ebe 
Kile white no later parallel have been found in Babylonia. 
It would be an easy step to argue that the "heaven, ” 
whence the kingship descended " to make sutb tombs 
possible and necessary was located on the K ile, that the 
dynasts responsible for the synoicism of the cities were 
“ Children of the Sun ” l 

That argument might* however, be inverted. In Sumer 
the funerary ritual was carried out with a primitive 
legte unknown lei Egypt even in the Royal Tombs or 
the First Dynasty, In any case in material progress and 
wealth Sumer was far ahead of Egypt. The latter country 
lacked, tor instance* the finer types of metal tool, such 
as the aodwted axe, and wheeled vehicles, and no 
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Egyptian jewelry anterior tn the Thi rd Dynasty can 
compare either for sheer wealth or artistic merit and 
technical excellence with that of Shub-ad. The fact is 
that it the point we have reached no une-ri drd relation- 
ship, still less theories of conquest or colonization, can 
explain the facts, Egypt and Sumer were civilized 
countries, whose citizens were not restricted to the 
external relations ni direct or indirect barter or to 
the planting of mining colonies such as Ferry nee ms to 
have in mind, In each country there existed specialized 
craftsmen who, whether free or servile, were emancipated 
from the bonds of the primitive cl nn and would gmv irate 
in accordance with purely economic laws to the centres 
where trade and wealth were concentrated. At the time 
Sumer was the feed point, and thither would come 
artificers from other lands bringing with them their 
native crafts and inventions. Thus, as Sidney Smith 11 
very pertinently suggests, stone-workers trained in the 
Egyptian school may very well have been the makers of 
the much discussed alabaster vases of Mesopotamia, 
The diffusion oF the art of making gkzes muse be under- 
stood in the same way, The mere fact of the land's 
material superiority would expose it peculiarly to percola- 
tion by foreign ideas. But such percolation would in 
nn sense affect its radiating power. 

Nevertheless the concentration of wealth and trade 
itself demands exp la nation . The native genius of the 
people who could invent writing and wheels and harness 
the ox and the ass will doubtless explain very much. 
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But sines Babylonia failed Lo maintain Lhe position of 
supremacy ah* bad acquired as compared with Egypt, 
it would seem that some special factors came into play. 
These were partly political and as such elude tmr grasp ■ 
perhaps ethnic forces coo were at work, .Perhaps the 
dynasts who concentrated wealth and power in the cities 
were foreign conqueror!;. But such events aie cqualiy 
m capable of proof with the evidence at our disposal. 
But one cultural factor that may lie at the base of the 
other two is becoming accessible, The first prosperity 
of Sumer was bound up with Indian intercourse* 

The regularity' and intimacy of the intercourse with 
India is proved by the occurrence on Sumerian sires of 
objects imparted from the Indus valley, the oldest 
L-idisputablc instances in the world of manufactured goods 
of precisely defined proven in ce being transported for 
long distances from the centre nf their fabrication, At 
Umma, Lagash, Ur, and Kish, in the last two instances 
in pre- Sirgor. ic deposits, havi been found rectangular 
stamp seak nf afendte, in some instances glazed, w'hich 
agree precisely in shape, material, and design with those 
found in great abundance in. the ruins of prehistoric 
cities in the Indus valley. 'Then in the archaic tombs at 
Kish Mackay 14 found beads of cornelian etched with 
patterns by an elaborate process. Such beads* to which 
Ur has now yielded parallels, are in Mesopotamia confined 
to tit is one period, but in India they arc common and 
enjoyed a. long popularity,, Finally from al 'Ubaid come 
fragments of vases made from a rock, identified as the 
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" poi-^tapt: N ’ which is used still in India for the manu- 
facture of vessels. The survival of such straps is some 
indication or the liveliness of Commercial intercourse 
between the two distant lands, 

it ha3, however been suggested that ihi$ intercourse 
denotes more than trade* The popularity of mother-of- 
pearl as a material for Luigi's connects the Sumerian 
dvi liiacion by one of its most fundamental traits with 
the south- The legend of Cannes who came up the 
Persian Gulf to found the first Sumerian city at Eridu 
and the Sumerian loozdon of pamdiK in the south point 
in the same direction. Those who believe that the 
kttirtahs was a palm-leaf skirt can cite the use of a 
similar garment in modern India and above all its 
asgodstitin with t h u pre-Aryan goddess I'arnafavarL 3 5 
Dr. Ha]) 16 has drawn attention to the resembiance of the 
Sumerians as represented Ir. their statuettes to the 
Drnvidiims of India. And now the discoveries on the 
Indus have revealed a riviliradoo 5-tilJ more advanced 
than that of Mesopotamia beforr the middle of the third 
millennium ; there many of the distinctive elements of 
the Sumerian's cultural superiority existed in a grill more 
developed form. 

Dn the trade relations attested about joOo a.c- just 
continue older ethnic relationships ? Were the higher 
elements of Sumerian culture inspired by India ? Did 
the Sumerian? themselves as a conquering minority 
bring those device? to Mesopotamia? Before answering 
these questions we must see what is known of the Indus 
civilization* 
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CHAPTER IX 

Tiii Iwuns. Civile 7^T] ow 

Sindh and Southern Punjab form in a sense an eastern 
toun tQi'p art to Mesopotamia on an enlarged scale, - he 
regson, Hite Irak, is a recent: alluvial plain watered by 
one, or originally two, mighty itjow-fed rivers. Its 
western hnrder consists of steep ranges leading up to the 
same high tableland that constitutes the eastern frontier 
of Mesopotamia. The great Thar Desert, east of Sindh, 
balances the Arabian Desert west of Babylonia, Up- 
stream the Indus plains Eead into a submontane ione 
corn parable to that of iSvorth 5ym. The lowlands, a* 
already indicated, lie outside the true monsoon area and 
relv fot their rainfall largely on the same Atlantic storms 
46 water Mesopotamia- They are not encumbered with 
tropical jungle, but nourish principally drought-resisting 
plants, many species being shared with the desert 
belt between the Zagros and the Atlantic. 

The Aver valleys give pasture for cattle capable of 
domestication, including the humped Indian oxen or 
zebu that on one theory are the ancestors of a common 
breed of early demesne catt:e in Babylonia and the 
West. 3 The foot-hills to the north and west are still 
the haunts of urial sheep from which the oldest European 
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domestic sheep were descended. If Vavilov :s right in 
deducing an original focus of wheat tul tiyation in 
Afghan cataii! the wile ancestors. [if the plmt must once 
have ex £e r.ded ]n to Western I ndia, That country certain Ly 
was the home of cotton, Copper ores are available in 
the Sait Mountains to the north and in the western ranges. 

In glacial and early postglacial times the Indus basin 
enjoyed a mo-re bountiful rainfall than, to-day owing to 
the deflection southward of the Atlantic cyclones- In 
fact* we now know there were extensive tracts of jungle 
iliac sheltered the tLger f the rhlnDCeroSj and the elerhanc 
in the Southern Punjab and £inrih. Parallel to the Indus 
flowed another great stream* Ulo Great Mihrao* that 
carried the waters of the Sutlej to the sea- 

T'hcugh his relics on the a-luvial plain ire nscytallv 
hurled in silt, paleolithic man, allied culturally to the 
early in habitant* of March Africa* bad spread right across 
hi to Central India, And from a purely typological study 
of the scone implements, O berm tier was Led to the 
conclusion that the transition from paleolithic to 
neolithic industry very possibly took place bi India. 
In any case in the pluvial period alt the conditions far 
die rise of a high civilization were fuelled in India, 
Within the last six years proof of the existence of a 
mature and complex civilization flourishing in the Indus 
basin under precisely such climatic conditions has ccme 
to light. 5 - Its antiquity ls proved 31 of only by the repre- 
sentations on its monuments of animals, now extinct in 
Western India butalaohy the Mesopotamian connections. 
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The Indian seals already mentioned! that appear in 
Babylonia early in the third millennium, belong' to the 
krest phase of the civilization at home. 

Indeed tlie Indus civilization is already old when we 
meet it. At the one site, Mobenjo Daro in Sindh, no less 
than ten superimposed cities have been identified, though 
only the three latest have hitherto been explored. The 
parallel site in the Punjab, Hamppa, was apparently 
abandoned sooner and the material gathered there is on 
the whole older than that reached further south. ^ But 
the high antiquity of "he Indus civilization is proved in 
other ways. Our materia! is derived from vast cities 
with regular streets* houses, and. temples, hint not only 
is the civilization thoroughly urban, :ts authors have 
dwelt in towns &p long that they have devised amenities, 
such as drains md baths, the necessity of which was only 
recognized in relatively modern times. 

Of the antecedents of the civilization that soon after 
300c me. had reached such a surprising level, rmtbing is 
inown, In Baluchistan -and Wazlristan there arc 
humbler sites that have yielded cognate remains of a 
barbaric sort. And then chore is fell Kuudeni 4 with 
primitive rook and weapons and a pottery that invites 
comparison with Susa I, Do these cultures represent 
rude forerunners of the Indus civilization f Or are 
they mere stages- in its peripheral degeneration ? Before 
considering in detail the implications of these two 
alternatives, we must summarize what has been vouch- 
safed to us in newspaper reports of the Indus civil Izition. 
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The authors of fhe Indus civilization apparently 
practised cremation, but a number of stele Lon s T perhaps 
the victims of a pestilence,, were found in a late house at 
Mohenjo Daro, These alt belong to a dolichocephalic 
type, a p pare ft tty resembling the " Mediterranean race ", 
One skull, interred by itself at Mofrenja Dana, on the 
other hand "was pronouncedly bracbycephalk, The 
same impression is produced by the alabaster statuettes 
depicting i type notunlike the Sumerians wirb prominent 
nose, thick lips, and receding forehead (Plate XX I II). The 
h»ir was worn long done up in a bun at the back of the- 
hcad /exactly ih in Sumer. The upper lip Jilonc was shaved, 
a short chin beard being allowed to grow. A patterned 
shawl was worn over the left shoulder and under the 
right. A kilt or skirt was draped round me .nins bke 
the Sumerian kaunakes. 

The primary bash of life was agriculture for which 
the then prevailing climate and the possibilities of 
irrigation, opened up by The twin rivem afforded ideal 
conditions. Wheat similar to that grown locally to-day 
was accordingly cultivated as the staple article of diet. 
DaincstEt: animals were ako kept. The cattle belonged 
to two stocks, the zebu race, Bai indkus* and a short- 
horned stock- Buffaloes, sheep, piga (of the variety 
Ssi crisf&tus], elephants, and horses were also kept. Two 
varieties of dog, one like the modern pariah and another 
reminiscent of our mastiffs, have also been reported. 
Fish, including sea-fishes, imparted presumably dried, 
turtles and tortoises were also eaten. Arid true CctbDr. 
was grown for the manufacture of textiles, 
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A proportion, however* of die population dwelt, as 
already remarked* in dries > These were regularly laid 
out with streets, temples, and baths. The universal 
building materia! was brick, the bricks being thin and 
biscuit-shaped (i I in. by in by 2^75 im* or 17 in. 
by 9 J j in, by 3 in, at IVIohenjo Dirol- a but kiln fired and 
set in genuine lime mortar, Situ men was used as a 
damp-course in drains and baths. Stone wag perhaps 
used fur pillar bases, ftut wood was employed for 
flooring's as well presumably as for roofs. The principle 
of the arrh is not illustrated b;. any monument ; drains 
were covered over with a Corbelled vault. In OOS or two 
extern id walls; niches two to three feet wide and nine 
inches deep were used dccoratsvely just as in Babylonia. 

Naturally such a civilisation subsisted on trade. 
Copper was imported from the neighbouring highlands 
t* the east or the west, tin from Khorasar or Burma, 
shells and fish from Lhe sea coasts, bitumen perhaps from 
Mesopotamia, L his ^radc was facilitated by a system 
of writing which was still partly pietographic. The signs 
are found stamped on copper bars or engraved on seals 
that served to authenticate documents which have 
perished, A system of weights was recognised which 
differed from the Babylonian. 

The Indus people employed the motive-power of 
animals in industry and commerce as did the Sumerians* 
The elephant and the horse can only have been domesti- 
cated tor such purposes and a topper model from Hanppa 
depicta a tWO-W h ee'ed Cart with a gabled hood over it. 
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Navigation, at least on tbc Indus, is presupposed in the 
evidently 7 regular intercourse with the coast. 

The urban artisans tvere expert in working metal a, 
principally by hammering Hut also to same extent by 
casting, and could even make an alloy of Copper with 
from 6 tf per cent tin. The crafts of the potter, 
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weaver, goldamthj and jeweller were nu less flourishing. 
Moreover *be secret of producing glared fabrics hid 
been mastered, and beads and larger articles were made 
of a blue encaustic faycncc. 

None Lheless even in the cities metal had by no menus 
ousted stone tools ; chert was used tor sickle-teeth, 
scrapers, and kmte- blades, Stone wig oerhaps Used for 
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spheroid iviacc-hc^is, fit the same time copper wii 
employed for the manufacture of many loots and even 
for vessels of considerable size and was alloyed with 
tin where a specially durable edge wag required as in 
razor?, Few ty^ies have yet been published and the 
number of weapons is particularly smalts We may 
note here tong flat axe-heads and adzes (ceiis), narrow 
chisels! capering daggers with pointed tings but nu 
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rivet holes and straight backed saws with a convex 
blade (Fig, 85). Some of the chisels broaden out a 
little below the butt, the sides then contracting only to 
splay nut again at the blade. 

Vessels were made of copper, silver, shell, and pottery. 
Spouts and handles were apparently unknown, Chic 
silver vase is cylindrical in shape.* while some copper 
vases resemble tall beaker? with, narrow cupped bases 
and splayed out lips (Fig, 36)* The pottery types 
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include many similar beakers* great elongated pul form 
jars with very narrow bases and well- formed necks. -Some 
craters stand oti pcdcstala- Mast of the pottery is 
pin in, but painted ware occurs especially at Flarsppa, 
The paint is generally black on a red slip or wash, and 
the patterns arc predominantly geometrical, including 
concentric circles and rosettes. 

Ping do not seem to have been used but Harappa 
yielded an interesting toilet set- 3 It consisted of a 
pricker, a narrow knife, and a pair of tweezers. The butt 
of each implement had been hammered out into wircj 
which was bent back and twisted round the stem to 
form a loop. This triad of interlaced implements forms 
an almost exact counterpart to the Siiinemn reticules, 
ar.d show that the idea of the knot-licai: was familiar 
on th* Indus. 

Lila borate metal plugs made in two pieces were worn 
in the cars, Sitings of spherical, barrel-shaped, tubular 
and rounded lenticular beads of cornelian, jadeitc, ivory, 
gold, silver, variegated Stone, sheii, or fayence wens 
hung round the neck or worn as girdles. Multiple 
necklaces of five strings, separated by spacers, seems ta 
bavs been speriaJIy popular. Some of the barrel-shaped 
beads are divided into segments by deep cuts. The 
arms and ankles of the women were encircled with 
bangles ar.d anklets of gold, silver, fayence, or shell. 
These ornaments are often of the pensnauiar type, net 
otherwise represented ;n the most ancient east, but very 
popular in Europe during the bronze age, 
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The genera] practice was apparently to cremate the 
dead and depo-flit the ashes in cinerary urns or in small 
brick shrines. However, in one ease at Mohenjo Daro, 
a skill I had been ritually buried without Llie other buries 
of the skeleton, bat accompanied with vases and offerings. 
The large tanks are supposed Lo have been connected 
with temples, that no doubt existed at points where Liter 
sanctuaries now stand* Terr,! ale figurines of day arc 
quite common and may be votives denoting, as in 
Babylonia, the cult of a Mother Goddess, Of great 
importance is a faycnec plaque representing a female 
deity sitting cross-legged between two serpent- votaries 
in attitudes of adoration. There are, moreover, hybrid 
figures cn graved o-n the seal* that have been compared to 
the Sumerian monsters of the Gtfgameah ■ryclc- htmic 
rings, sems of enormous size and others quite small, arc 
assigned to the class of 11 ritual objects " by the puzzled 
excavators, Then there are little stone columns that 
have been taken for phallic Symbol'S, If lllCSC interpreta- 
tions be correct, many features of liter Indian religion 
must be rooted in the prehistoric Indus civilization, In 
any case the cross-legged dr it}' between serpent adoranis 
directly anticipates a well-known theme of Indian 
iconography,, and on the seals the pipnj - tree is already 
represented as an object of sanctitv- 

T'be zrt of *he Indus is best illustrated by die glyptic. 
The scui-designs of Brahman: bulls,. elephants, tigers, 
and other beasts arc admirably executed and thoroughly 
life-like. No less successful are fayenee statuettes of 
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monkeys and dogs. Carving in marble had made sonic 
progress as in shown by the. male heads from Mohcnjo 
Daro that are certainly finer than the earlier Sumerian 
itaLueues-. The clay and topper models on the other 
hand, are thoroughly barbaric ’ a day animal with 
movable head is particularly quaint. The use of sh.c£] 
inlay tor the e yet of statues and other work ls particularly 
worthy of attention. Among the motives, spare from 
animals, the trefoi- and the rosette occur on the seals 
as in Mesopotamia as well as elaborate maze patterns. 

What locks, like a provincial vs riant of the same 
culture is coming to light at Kal m the £liob valley, and 
at other sites in the hill countries of Baluchistan and 
Waziristan. Hut even hern the house* were of brick, 
and boasted several looms. Though Hint implements 
are more numerous than in the plains, copper was used 
at NaS too. Axeg, adzes, chisels, and daggers, all of the 
Indus type, have been found, and even Copper vessels 
have come to light. Pa in ted pottery is commoner chan 
at Harappa or Mohenjo Haro. It is apparently, how- 
ever, of die same general wheel-turned type, arid presents 
a variety of shapes, often very mature. Fractional 
burials, represented at Mohenjo Daro by one example 
only, were quite common at Nal, though cremation and 
total interment in the contracted posture were also 
practised. 

We have seen that direct intercourse between Sumer 
and Sindh is attend by the importation into the former 
region of typical Indian products, particularly seals. 
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A possible reflex of th is, traffic in India Is die bitumen 
used for damp-coursea ac Mohenja Tbito. Bui it cannot 
be positively asserted that the material itself came From 
Babylonia in view of local supplies available in th^ Sulei- 
man ranges ard farther west in Baluchistan. None the 
lesFj commercial intercourse between two mature ^aviU^-n-- 
tions is proved up to the hilt. But docs not some ethnic 
kinship perhaps underlie these Cf>mmsr<.iid ties ? 

The figurineg From tVf n h c njo Uaro certainly fortify 
Hall 1 ® identification of the Sumerians with early Indian 
races ; for Lite features arc really similar, the way of 
dressing due hair is identical. The daggers from Harippa, 
ag^ln, belong to tbs same tanged family a* the Sumerian, 
but 10 a more ptmirive stage. The Indus and Sumerian 
beakers have an unmistakable family likeness. The 
cylindrical vase of silver trom Mohenjo l>aro invites 
ocm pa risen with the alabaster vessels of the same shape 
front Ur and Susa. The Sumerian and Indus toilet-sets 
arc in principle identical, and each show the same peculiar 
construction of the looped head. Artistic devices hke 
[he use of shell inlays connect the two regions Strikingly. 
Motives like the trefoil and the rosette,, even religious 
rhemes such as monsters., are common to both countries. 
It is fantastic to suggest that the wheel and carts had been 
inde pendent])' invented in both lands. 

Judging by the domestic architecture* the seal cutting 
□nd the grace of the poLtery, the Indus civil heat ion was 
ahead of the Babylonian at the beginning of the third 
millennium, But that was a Tate phase of the Indian 
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culture ; It may have enjoyed no less lead in earlier 
rimes. Were then die innovations and discover \c? that 
characterized proto-SujtiCnan civilization not native 
developments On Babylonian toll hut the results nf Indian 
inspiration ? If so, had the Sumerians themselves 
come from the Indus or ar least from some region within 
its immediate sphere of influence ? 

Some of the above-mentioned agreements are of an. 
order tbit might almost be termed ethnic, A minority 
from the Indus Or saturated with its inspiration might 
well have been the bringets of wheeled Venldes, toilet- 
sets, monochrome lottery, mother-oF-pearl, ar.d other 
Sumerian s-ptLiftlides to Southern Babylonia. Yet the 
Sumerian script is not that of the Indus despite agree- 
ments. The Indus arc and religion point already as 
distinctly to historical Itidiar ideals and cults as do the 
car. i eat Sumerian arc and iconography foreshadow the 
classical Babylonian. And there is another set c?f 
contacts to be considered. 

The painted pottery from Haruppa and Baluchis tan* 
despite material and significant differences jn technique* 
forms, and decoration,, must in die long run belong to 
the same family as that described as ebe Prediluvian in 
Iran, In fact several distinctive motives are common 
to both groups : the rosette, the dot-ringed circle, con- 
CenLric semicircles, the Step- pattern, the sluping oval, 
the L ' double-axe " + Tdl Kaudfini in the Zhob valley 
very truly Jinks the two provinces with its Indian clcobant 
and its Persian lapis , 11 Were Harappa and Mohcnjo 
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Haru offshoots from the prcdiluvEan highland culture 
like Eridu and jil 'Ubiid ? Or wa? the highland culture 
itself an ea- 1 y branch from the tree, that, r W ied in 
India, grew into the Indus civilization r It would be 
sheer guess-work to attempt to choose between these 
alternatives or to decide whether either suffices to 
explain those similarities between Sindh, and Sumer 
that presuppose racial kinship. Remember that hair was 
worn in a bun at the back even in the prediluvian 
village of al ’Ubaid, The second alternative has this 
to recommend tt that in could be harmonized with 
those hints of an immensely ancient province in 
the south, rooted in Lower Paleolithic traditions of 
industry, where agriculture Erst originated, But with 
such a speculation we leave at once all hold on the solid 
world of fact. 

Surely that world in romantic and exdiing enough 1 
He:c, reaching back into the fourth millennium before 
our era, we find on the noxv impoverished banks of the 
distant Indus a brilliant civilization in touch at once with 
the prediluvian villages of the Iranian plateau the 
nascent city-Rtafe* of Babylonia, l hnt, discovery com- 
pletes the graphic picture of the ancient Oriental world 
that the treasures of Ur disclosed. Already the laden 
caravan? were crossing the wilderness of loan that the 
merchandise of the mysterious east .might be bartered 
for the raw products of the young b orbit Ec west in the 
marts of Kish* Already the Archion Sea was ploughed 
by dbowg, freighted with the stuffs of Sindh consigned 
to Babylonian river town?, 
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It is worth while dwelling upon the implL-zatLon s, of 
this picture Part of the commerce between the Indus 
and the Euphrates was surely eon ducted by sea as 
throughout historic times* The Egyptian evidence cited 
in Chapter VI no less implied maritime intercourse 
between the twin rivers and the Red Sea terminals of the 
caravan routes to the Nile, Rut neither the Indus 
folk nor the Sumerians appear to us as seafarers* The 
deep-sea ships on the airiest Egyptian monuments are 
unanimously termed ,+ foreign 3 \ Similar vessels are 

certainly depicted on a vase from Babylon is* and might 
have grown up out of the native river-craft:. But 
the vise which figures them belongs to a special alien 
class found only sporadically in Babylonia and Elam ; 
no certainly native representations of the vessels are 
known* 

The inference is that there was a fourth party, a 
maritime people who- acted as intermediaries between 
Egyot, Mesopotamia, and India, Now, throughout 
historical times the southern coasts of Arabia and 
especially the region of Oman have been the homes of 
hold sailors trading with Ethiopia, Sindh, and gulf port?!. 
The Arabian Sea is. named after them. The author of 
the Periphi sj (ht Erythr^a-n extols their SKploits 
ar.d mentions how the commerce of India and Egypt 
met in their ports. The Babylonian records from Sargon 
of Agade onwards make men Li on of the land of Magan 3 
whence d unite and mrtalb were obtained, It was 
inhabited by sea-faring people, and has been plausibly 
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! geared in Cm in. If is perfectly legitimate to inrer chat 
such centres of maririme commerce flourished even in 
the fourth millennium. Only 50 does the per j lie r indirect- 
ness of the relations between Samer and Egypt in I .ate 
Predynastic times become intelligible. It can hardly 
be fortuitous that on the liter coinage of Arabia appears 
a distorted version of the twin-serpent mod ra that 
constituted one of the Links between the Nile and chc 
Euphrates, And Yemen, Certainly the source of frank- 
incense, is just as Likely ao Somali land to ha-vc been the 
original Land of Punt, that figures so prominently in the 
oldest Egyptian traditions. 

But cite region in question is not ill -adapted to have 
been also an originative centre. Geographically the 
highlands of Southern Arabia are intermediate between 
the Abyssinian plateau and the ranges oi Southern 
Persia. hEhnn logically these coasts are inhabited by 
remnants of that 11 ncgrlto " stock that Christian 
postulated as the first authors of agriculture in Egypt and 
Elam , together with a braehyccpha I i c major i ty . Ace haio- 
logically we should expect there the links between the core 
i ndustries of Lower Palaeolithic ancestry found both in 
India and Somaliland- Later on it was producing a 
dark-faced ware decorated with incised and punctured 
patterns, that belonga to the same family as the incised 
Nubian wares found on the Nile from, Badanan times 
onwards. The fabric is only knpwm from pyxid&s 
found at Lagasii and Susa but its provenance is fixed 
by the boats figured on the first named example • it 
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cornea from orir assumed maritime centre, A good ci&c 
might therefore be made out for Arabia as. the cradle of 
civilization,, and Crawford 6 and Sc hwein forth have both 
upheld that thesis, Schwein forth speaks of n triangle 
of civilisation- Yemen, Sumer , Egypt— placing the first 
ccatrcs of agriculture in that order. Crawford asks 
whether the historical Sumerians and the hypothetical 
dynastic race of Egypt did not both set out from 
Southern Arabia along divergent routes to Babylonia 
and Egypt respectively, 

Quite apart from such spettiMinns which are still 
premature, the rGlc of the maritime peoples of the 
Arabian littoral as intermediaries between F-gypt, Sumer, 
and Sindh ia quite a legitimate deduction, There 
must have been already, as in historical times, a mari- 
time civilization on. the Arabian Sea in Lhe fourth 
millennium, a counterpart to that which flourished on 
the Mediterranean in the third. The similarities may 
be more than fortuitous, The first investigators of the 
Elamite and the Indus scripts were alike struck with 
the resemblance of many signa to the M inrum. c Such a 
general similarity Would be intelligible if the respective 
scripts went back to a common system in use among 
early nautical merchants. The Pbctnicians preserved 
to the time of Herodotus a tradition that they had Come 
from the Persian Gulf — a tradition quite as worthy of 
credence 15 that referring to the foundation of Mdqart's 
sanctuary that excavation has partially verified. It is 
thus quite possible that the sudden rise of a brilliant 
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maritime civilization cm the Mediterranean was due in 
part to the transplantation across the Isthmus of Suez 
of some of the Coastal culture of the Arabian Sea. 

The rise of higher civilization! in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt must be interpreted in the light of die facts 
already adduced. One condition for the progress there 
exhibited seems clearly to have been the enlargement of 
the mental honr-on by coritart with distant lands- Trade 
conducts diverse ideas and inventions, crystallized out 
in response to varying environmental conditions, into 
a single crucible. Their fjsion produces not a. mere 
mechanical avgreeate but i new compound endowed 
itself with generative powers. Commerce with India 
explains the rapid concentration of wealth aod also ot 
ideas in the Tigris- Euphrates valley. The c:ttcs of 
Babylonia throughout history have owed rheir prosperity 
to their option, at junctions of the great overland 
trade routes ro India and Inner Asia on the one hand, 
and to Syria and the: Mediterranean on the other, with 
the maritime route to India and Abyssinia. 

Before three thousand 0.C- a peculiar conjuncture of 
circumstance! favoured the establishment of far-reaching 
communications between peoples ;n North Africa and 
South-Western Ask- The climatic changes were pro- 
ducing a continuum of human group! that were gradually 
sorting themselves and finding a permanent cultural 
level by adaptation ar.d specialization to meet peculiar 
local circumstances. The final result of such sped ail lzh- 
tion was exclusiveness, hostility, and predatory activities 
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chat eventually seriously impeded intercourse [is did the 
increasing extent of desert tracts* These obstacles would 
affect Sumer * which owed its special prosperity to its 
intermediate position, sooner Ind more adversely than 
■fc'ITP 1 ” The latter was rather u terminal country, and 
incidentally exported, necessities like grain in return for 
Injury articles like spices and cedar wood./ 

Secondly, there Was an internal Source of weakness in 
Babylonia* The city-states along the two rivers were 
powerful enough to retain or at least demand local 
autonomy while their mutual interdependence would 
promote jealousies* So Babylonia was rent from very 
early rimes by wasteful and destructive internecine wars. 
The clan villages or petty townships of pnedyr.astrc 
Egypt on the other hind were unable to defend their 
local autonomy, fur all rhclr mutual suspicions 3 against 
the unifying powers oF Mcncs and the Falcon dan* 
The conqueror gave Egypt internal peace ju&t at the 
moment when the high material culture of the Sumerian 
cities was making their hostilities peculiarly dangerous 
and destructive, 

Finally, ir looks us if some catastrophe overtook the 
cities of the Indus basin shortly after ;}Q 05 R*e, Moheryo 
l>a-o was deserted about that time, Harappa even earlier* 
Hence Sumer lost Iter civilized partner ir. the commerce 
of the East, 

The apparent contradiction, revealed by a compa risen 
between Egypt and Sumer, is thus resolved ; it showed 
Sumer definitely ahead of Egypt at the end of the fourth 
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millennium ' .1 few centuries l^rer the mutual positLon?- 
of die two countries, had be er? completely reversed. Egypt, 
entrenched fit the head of die tradt-roUte*, supplying 
indispensable commodities and blessed with internal 
peace, had prospered. Sumer, her trade oppressed by 
exacting barbarian neighbours, rent by civil war, and 
deprived of Indian inspiration, coo id barely hold her own 
against the savagery that encompassed her, and lacked 
the energy for further progress save during the short 
intervals when n strong, but often dim, dynast Cntdd win 
far ilk city hegemony over all die rest. 




CHAPTER X 
F.l l rqp£ and Trit East 

\a the preceding pages I have tried to Conjure up a 
picture of the Oriental world prior to ;}OOo t ,c. The first 
salient feature in chut picture is the hoary antiquity of 
civil ization in the region under review, Ry the end of the 
IVtfr miilleniulLttt lTs material culture; of Abydos, Ur, 
or Mohenjo Dam woflld stand comparison with coat 
of Pcridcan Athens, or of any mediaeval town. Metal- 
lurgy rightly taken by historians as marking an epoch in 
human progress, had certainly Jieen practised intelligently 
even a thousand years earlier. In no parr of Europe 
outside Crete was metal demonstrably in use before 
the third millennium, and its general employment on a 
aciie comparable to that exemplified in Susa I dates only 
from the second. The stage uf higher barbarism repre- 
sented at Radar i and in the Fayum must, on the- most 
modest reckoning, have been reached in the sixth millen- 
nium before our era, in the whole of Europe we can 
attribute fan such B remote antiquity not one single 
food-producing community outside Crete,, unless perhaps 
ihe disgusting savages who Left the shell-mounds on the 
shore of die Littorina 3ea cultivated a little barley. 
Yet Hadari icseif wag already a stage removed from 
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the beginnings of l'Ood-p radu ct ion as illustrated, far 
inetanCC, in the rather hypothetical Campignyan tr.ilturr. 
The stability of settlement, the jnetbods of preserving 
grains, the perfection of the pottery, the metal beads 
and pen all presuppose a long period of apprenticeship. 

The Orion l's claim to the origination of all Llie primary 
inventions is thus beyond dispute, once the ditTuaionist 
postulate. be accepted. But the accuracy of the postulate 

Is guaranteed by the fundamental continuity that 
character feed the Oriental world no kss than its antiquity. 
And the same threads that held together the various 
centres of Oriental civil iza Lion can be shown to bind 
thereto the European barbarisms of prehistory. 

This continuity 3-? not an abstract identity. The 
foundations of life are not just agriculture and stock- 
raising but the cultivation of cereals and the breeding 
of cattle f sheep, and swine. At the same time the 
unit} 1 of the eastern world embraces a diversity; Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Indian civilizations, for all their common 
basis and regular intercourse, each possess a ripe and 
distinct individual try hy 3000 lt.z. 

The factors promoting and maintaining the unity of 
the Oriental wor!d at the end of the fourth millennium 
can legitimately be summed up in the blessed word 
<H trade In the last two chapters we have tried to 
give that term a precise connotation and to indicate 
the rather special sociological, economic, and climatic 
conditions that favoured Intercourse at that juncture, 
We were even able to formulate questions as to political 
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events that might have contributed ia the realisation, 
of the possibilitieii inherent in the situation thus. defined : 
Was the unification ot Egypt the work of a “dynastic 
race lh from the south. ? Were the historical Sumerians 
civilising conquerors from the same quarter ? 

The same terms can legit! mutely be used :q account 
tor the propagation of a higher barbarism on the fringe 
of the Oriental world. The accumulation of wealth and 
rhe aggregation of population in great cities obviously 
intensified enormously the demand for all sorts of raw 
materials, luxury articles [ike spices and precious stones, 
no less than necessities lilts copper and timber. The 
same circum&tanLtH would sc.imul.Lte an intellectual 
ferment and a spirit of adventure to which the histories 
of Greece or Venice offer parallels. The Egyptians 
apparently colonized Hyblos in early dynastic times .. 3 
Semitic merchants were established in Cappadocu, 
working the mines to supply the Babylonian market, 
before the rise of the dynasty of Agadc-* The first impetus 
to Minoaa civilization in Crete was given by a colony of 
Egyptian ized Libyans , 1 plausibly regarded as refugees 
from fh= conquering MenCs. Ships flying the Standard 
of a predy Elastic Delta nome anchored in Cycladic ports, 
A partial transplantation to Phoenicia of South Arabian 
maritime culture ia a legitimate inference from traditions. 

And so trade goods of Egyptian or Babylonian ancestry 
are to be iound on the islands of the jEgeauj. on the 
Anatolian coasts and far away in Macedonia 1 From 
Egypt were derived amulets in the form of claws, of 
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flies,, of the papyrus sceptre., of die dove or falcon and 
toilet articles such as palettes and tweezers. The jewelry 
of East Crete and the smaller islands indoors articles such 
as gold rosettes atid diadems whose prototypes have 
recently tome: to light at Ur. At Troy wc find filagree 
work reminiscent of chat of Ur, and using the spiral too 3 
and car-rings with flattened ends as at Kish ,- 5 The last- 
named type eventually made its way right tip the Danube 
to the tin-lodes of Bohemia where it is associated with 
other Babylonian forms, the raouet pin like Fig, 8 a, a 
pin with knot -head formed on the principle illustrated 
by the toilet 3 Ct of Plate XIXJ, and later with eyelet pirn 
whose shafts may be engraved with the same pa (torn 5 as 
those from Kish shown in Fig, 81,3, 

in another direction beyond die Caucasian passes, 
and on the great csravan routes that traverse Central 
Asia similar trade goods are found. Gold vessels of 
archaic Sumerian style were unearthed in a tumulus 
near Asterabad in Northern Persia.* As far aWay 39 
Turkestan the third ?ert] cm cut nr Anau T in die Merv 
035 is yielded figurines, model carts, wheel-made vases, 
copper daggers ami sickles, stamp-seals, and faycnce 
and sapis beads all suggestive of western influence. The 
word “ trade ” is quite significant if invoked to explain 
such phenomena. 

But the intercourse thus defined was already between 
autonomous communities, whether the higher civiliza- 
tions of the rivet valleys, or the yalrng barbarisms of the 
Eastern Mediterranean or Upper Asia. These -conn- 
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muniricSj despite' iheir au tonomy, are -unmistakably 
linked by cultural traits that tan hardly have arisen 
independently. Metallurgy is the must obvicug instance 
of this interdependence. 

The crafts of the miner and smith arc distinguished 
from all others by the peculiarly mysterious nature of the 
process upon which they rest- The extraction of copper 
is the oldest industry that depends upon the traits- 
mutation of one subsi"anee--“-haj , d brittle stone~— mto 
another — malcablc and fusible metal — that does not 
in the least resemble the first externa! ly. Hardly less 
revolutionary is the transformation of the properties of 
metal by beat ; for die changes undergone by clay 
are superficially less drastic. Metal working must 
therefore have been a ic craft a ' L mystery"; its 
practice presupposed initiation into the properties of 
rocks that look to the layman quite commonplace and 
into a number nf complicated and highly technical 
processes, A given people cannot learn the art by 
merely acquiring through barter a copper pin or a 
hatchet ; they must acquire a smith ■ must entice or 
compel S'JCb a fine fra live iitlOng them or hive one of 
their number initiated. And most people wili have to 
import their material. 

At ihe same time initiates must have enjoyed a position 
of privilege in their own society., As for magsccEnfi Of 
great warriors, the bondage of tribal custom would be 
eased for thenw And this very fact would give adjoining 
communities the chance of enlisting the services of a 
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smith. The privileged p-pgirinn cit such Is abundantly 
illustrated ir. Africa to-day , where in many regions mei-al- 
workers constitute a distinct caste. In Europe the same 
tiling is reflected In the popularity of the name 11 Smith r \ 
ar.d no less in traili cion s and folk-lore traceable right back 
bo the Heroic Age ol Greece. In, such the smith. often 
figures as. a mysterious and alien personage. 

Archeology affords positive proof of the continuity 
of tradition in metallurgy. In ancient mines in Sinai, 
the Caucasus, the Austrian Alp 3, Spain, and Cornwall^ 
the himirrri used fur breaking tile ore all consist of a 
grooved stone, lashed into the- fork of a Slick by thongs, 
Sitting in the groove, Th* generic similarity of the 
oldest metal tools and weapons is sf.il better known. 
Indeed, it is generally greatly exaggerated. 

The most universal metal types arc the flat ctlr (site 
or adre) and the triangular dagger, Tct by 7 he end of the 
IV dn mil Icnni cm, the types current in Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Sindh are easily distinguishable. The pro tody nastic 
Egyptian axes have straight sides and a straight or 
rounded blade that is never splayed out ; die. adzes 
normally have a rounded head ; thednggers are triangular 
or rhomboid, attached by rivets to a hilt from, which 
arms project downwards in a crescent gripping the blade 
on cither side. In historical Sumer the axes and adaes 
were alike provided with a shaft-hole j the daggers were 
hafted with the aid of a. tang, supplemented by a ferrule, 
into a hilt that met the blade in a straight or convex line. 
The oldest Indian celts arc lung and narrow, the scHcs 
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often nave almost a shoulder and the daggers arc hafted 
^vi ch ihe aid of very long: tangs withcrtit rivets. 

The developed Egyptian axoheads and adzes seem 
peculiar to the Nile valley. The Egyptian method of 
halting the dagger ™ r however,, known in the /Kgean 
and is traceable all over the Western Mediterranean from 
the earliest rimes and thence info Bohemia and Central 
Europe. The shaft-hole axe, which was certainly a 
Babylonian speciality gomg hack to the phase oJ pre~ 
diluvian culture represented at ul'Ubaid. has never-- 
thtles^ a very limited distribution.- 3 It is unknown in 
India, Upper Asia (Anau), Africa, or Western Europe. 
But it reached Elam, the Caucasus, South Russia, Syria, 
Anatolia, the .Ege-an, and die Danube valley. Even 
so, the □rcqric type iltuarnred in Fig. 72 ia confined to 
Babylonia end Elam. The early CrctaEi xjid Cydadic 
variants go bark to (he lea specialized form represented 
by the models from aPCbald and Jemdet Nasr. The 
Babylonian (haft-hole adze is) confined to Babylonia, 
F.Eam, and the Caucasus, Eat the ranged daggers 
characterize the whole Asiatic area as far as Turkestan, 
Palestine, and Troy, and reach Crete and South Russia. 
The Indian types cannot be exaedy paralleled elsewhere, 
though the adzes must have some connection with the 
later lug-adzes. 

To reach really universal types we must go back to 
Middle Pre dynastic times (s,s. In Egypt and the 
Suaa 1 phase of the First Frediluvian ir, Elam. At that 
date the Hat axes and adzea show the same prof.le in 
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bo-tin areas and disclose a type from Which the Cretan t 
Cypriote.. Trojan* sue! other variants may he directly 
derived. But even at this date (s.d, 50) the Egyptian 
daggers were hatted in the peculiar Nilotic manner 
described above* which was already applied to Hint 
swallow-tailed blades. Thu mid-rib as a device for 
securing longitudinal rigidity' only appears Later at 
5 .D, 63. 

Ihese differences give some idea of the enormous 
antiquity of the Craft of metallurgy. They imply distinct 
Egyptian and Babylonian schools as early as 4000 ei.c, 
at leash And the subtle differences in the axe-heads 
necessitate the assumption of other centres of metallurgy 
in Crete and Anatolia early in, the IVtb millennium. A$ 
far 33 Crete is concerned that might be inferred from the 
tint celt discovered recently in a lh pre-Min nan ” level at 
Knossos, and from the use in he island of shalt-h.ole 
axt£ and tanEfid ‘daggers that must be inherited fro in a 
time be tote Egyptian inspiration became supreme. 

How does this- afreet the question of the original 
focus of metal work ? ShouLd tr.c credit be given to 
the First PrcdiJuvian culture of the Iranian plateau, or 
to the Egyptians ? Or do the unexplored layers at 
Mo he mo Daio contain the oldest products of intelligent 
metal work ? From the later distribution of raquet* 
eyelet, and rol.ed pins arid ear-ringfi with flattened ends 
Frankfort r ingo-rs in favour of th* Caucasian ejid of 
die highland province. Rdsner and Limns™ have 
equally shown that* despite the absence of local ores, the 
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Egyptians did redly enjoy op pun unities of making the 
discovery. And t-nerc is one type, later very widely 
distributed^ that goes right back to Early Predynasrie 
times — the loop-headed pin, (The date of the specimen 
with a knot-head is still obscure,) That is. not perhaps 
cjiike decisive. From the extreme rarity of copper in 
predynastic graves one would have iu admit that the 
Egyptians made very little use of their discovery. But 
the oldest manufactured articles of metal in the world 
are the beads and pin from Badaui. 

The question of priority car, accordingly co-day only be 
settled according to the prejudices of individual writers. 
In cither Case it would seem, that ai ’Ubaid shouSd be 
liter than s,d. jo or +236 B.c, 

If U is so hard to Identify' the original cradle of metal- 
JurgVj how can we nope to locate the nmt centre of 
food-production f Speculation here became almost 
uncontrolled guess-work. that is positively harmful. 
Yet such a centre is more than a methodological postulate. 
It would at least be absurd to suggest that men began 
cultivating plants whose range in nature is quite limited, 
like wheat and barley, at several independent centra 
in that circumscribed region. It would be hardly 
less fantastic tn assume that the domesticatiot: of cattle, 
sheep and swine happened more than once. I be common 
Lnits of what is not very happily termed the 11 neolithic 
culture ” are too numerous to deny some unity behind it. 

The oldest food-producing people of whom we possess 
any approximately date-able remains arc she BsdMians. 
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That fact undoubtedly enormously stren gt liens rhe 
claims of r.gypt as advanced already by F,LKo; Smith and 
his school. Kut of course Et may just be an accident 
due fo rue until re of O'.ir data, ArchiEuIogical exploration 
in Eisypt fas been far more thorough than in any other 
country, except perhaps Denmark, The recent dis- 
coveries at Ur and in Sindh have shown the danger of 
the argument tx lif&ntio or rather ignore, vita. They 

show that by jgoo u.c. Mesopotamia was in the Lead, 
And India had progressed Still further, Jt might hence 
be inferred that these countries had a start in rhe race 
of progress, iio India or some Intermediate country 
like L he Iranian plateau cr Southern Arabia, may still 
put in a claim to be accepted a* the cradle, a claim that 
msght he supported* as we have seen, on other grounds. 

Inner Asia too still has partisans. Very far-reaching 
conclusions have been drawn from rather slender 
evidence obtained from an absolutely nndateable settle- 
ment at Anau in the jVlj=rv oasis. 7 The Few animal 
bones found in rbe lowest levels here were described by 
Duersc as- belonging to wild species i higher up hr 
claimed to detect marks of domestication on the bnr.es 
of similgr beasts, but in any case the Anau-Ei were from 
the very beginning cultivating bread wheat, and using 
copper and lead. In the prcFmt position of studies on 
climate, flora, and Fauna in late quaternary and early 
Zsolocene times, Upper Asia 5 scuts far less likely to 
have been a cultural centre than the mote fa vented 
regions south of the Eurasia tic spine. A nan, at the 
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mouth of the posses leading into Central Asia., ss a -jlace 
where the southern inventions would soon be unplanted. 

Without attempting to define the focus more closely, 
it is permissible to consider the conditions of diffusion. 
In the first place the cultivation of cereals by the primitive 
m^tlicid? at first presumably adopted is by tio means in- 
compatible with nomadism of a sort, Tiie case of the 
Hadendoa has already been cited (p. 6a). But there 
ate numerous peoples, notably in the Sudan, practising 
garden- or hoc-culture, who arc necessarily very fsr 
from rooted ih any particular spot. The fields are tilled 
ay hind with a hoe and not manured ■ of course, no 
rotation of crops nr regular faJlnWing is observed. That 
means that the land is quickly exhausted, and the tribe 
must frequently shift its village and open up fresh 
tracts of virgin soil Added to this is the tendency, 
where the available laud is more or less unlimited] for 
the community to break up. Some of the younger folk, 
irked by the restraints of the elders, will swarm off and 
fbunj, fresh villages. 

Under the special conditions reigning in Afraaia 
during the late glrciaS and subglaclal periods, such 
movements would be accelerated. They would be taking 
place within a zone occupied thinly by hunting folk. 
The farmer and hunter are no doubt mutually anti- 
pathetic. But in lean years the mltfiid from the high 
desert would turn for succour and sustenance to the 
odtivarora in the oases. An enlargement of the com- 
munity through the absorption of the refugees or at 
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least the preparation among the hunters o: the better 
a.Eid, safer mode of life mar result from such contact. 
At the same time the restriction of the habitable Lcind 
will obviously extend the tango of each migration. The 
ultimate result would doubtless be a curb on the growth 
of the population and a specialization in nomadic Hie 
involving fhu abandonment of cult] ration,. Ihc typical 
Arab or Bedouin life is no doubt exceedingly rude. Hr 
is not* however, primitive, but the result of specializa- 
tion to meet very adverse conditions On efie ether hand, 
among so-called '''Arabs " one might really find all 
sorts of stages between pure hoe-culture or even sedentary 
agriculture and unmitigated pastoral nomadism, Some 
of these tribes may very well preserve vestiges of really 
primitive habits. The Fay tun folk, in the later stage of 
rheir evolution represented by the micro! i t !i ic industry, 
were aoparcntly tending towards rut ever more nomsdic 
existence. 

Again, from ethnographic considerations it is certain 
that some sort of primitive navigation sufficient ro take 
men of a Very lowly paleolithic culture auroSS the 
Banda Deep into Australia, is extremely ancient. The 
presence of Azil io-T ardenoisiati h shore on the island 
of Oropjsaa - a rime when it was submerged 2£ feet more 
than to-day has the same implications. The Syrian 
coast and presumably also the shores of Little Africa 
were occupied by fishing-tribes in Upper Paleolithic 
times. £uch may very well have ventured upon short 
coastal voyages. The hoe-cultivators of the interior 
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in the course o? their expansion would impinge upon 
the maritime communities* Mutual accommodation 
might rejTitt in .a new economy based upon cnitivation 
plus fishing- The cam muni tics of the caast, their numbers 
augmented by the improved food- supply thus assured, 
would then participate in the work of propagation and 
colonization, tills time by maritime routes. 

It is not irrelevant in th]$ contest to recall how carl" 
voyagers were supplied with food-scuff?, The sailors sent 
by iS 1 echo to round Africa took a stock of grain with 
them in their ships. During the bad season they 
heaclted their vessels* planted grain and awaited the 
harvest before proceeding. At .eatt on the Nile by the 
time of the New Kingdom cattle were iran sported by 
boat from Nubia to Lower Egypt On the JIgean the 
transportation of a horse by water is depicted on a 
Minoan seal. The propagation of culture by sea ways^ 
including the transportation of Cereals and even animals, 
is by no means incompatible with quite early means of 
navigation. 

The diffusion of the new culture termed neolithic, 
together With the plants and animal? that formed its 
economic basis, across the crying grasslands of Afraak 
and along the adjoining coasts can thus be intelligibly 
pictured without recourse to vast migrations tbit would 
be fatal to herds of swine. Eat the wanderings of people 
that it implies were necessarily very erratic ahd the 
cultural drift would be modified by all sorts of cross- 
cumentE. At the same time the paths of folk-migration 
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would long remain channels for ' L crude Hie archaeo- 
logical vestiges of the supposed movements and drifts 
are not therefore likely to lie elucidated by any simple 
formula, 

None (.lie less some traces of the spread we have been 
contemplating are detectable in North Africa and a* 
far afield as Western Europe. We have already noted 
how in Tunisia and Algeria the advent of the neolithic 
culture Is heralded by arrow- heads of Faytim types. 
And the decoration of the pattern from the Abri Rcdey&f 
is paralleled on neolithic ,f sherds recently collected 
in Northern Egypt. Even slate palettes -.ire. found far 
sway in North-West Africa . 11 As fa- away as Southern 
Spain one of the oldest ceramic types is a globular botfic 
form ally al litd to ih e Bada ria n fl asks of P I ate I ! Id. T o the 
same contest belong leathery vessels with pointed bases 
betraying the same leather ancestors ns hive left their 
mark on the Bndarian beakers. In ■fact leather beakers 
of identical forrr.i together with no less leathery ca.rina.ted 
bowls are presupposed in the oldest stratum or West 
European pottery as disclosed by the Michelsberg culture. 
The, same European complex apparently shared with. 
Badarc-Fayum pebble celts, shcll-bracclcte, disc-beads 
of shell, flint sickle-teeth, and some other traits. The 
new Egyptian discoveries in any case confirm the reality 
of that cultural drift across North Africa which I deduced 
from the Almcrkn evidence four years ago, ES 

There was, however, a second ami mure indirect spread 
which, though likewise beginning in Badarian times, 
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□nly affected Europe at a much later date and which 
perhaps Followed a more southerly nuad. The Badarian 
beakers are quite clearly off-shouts from the same complex 
as gave birth to the much later European bell-beakers. 
Common to both groups arc the form and incised acme 
decoration of the beakers* hoi low- based arrow-heads, 
3. knowledge of metal, The arrow-heads found with 
beli-bcakers in Spain often approximate very closely 
to the mitreform type of Badari, 1 ® The form ami 
decoration of me European bell-beakers arc admittedly 
inspired by a family uf grass- baskets* representatives of 
which are still to be found in North -Eastern Africa to- 
day, The liadnrian beakers go hack immediately to just 
the same prototype, though, tbs reminiscence of older 
leather vessels still si tows through, 

Mow In Spain and Western Europe this complex is 
superimposed upon older cultural strata to which belong 
the leathery types of Eadamn-Fayutn affinities. Hence 
the prota-bcakar complex must hive maintained itself 
practically unaltered presumably on the southern edge 
of the Sahara. The European beakers arc due to a Etc 
thrust from this centre, and even the Badarian specimens 
may he only offshoots from the same stem. Now the 
European beakers were made ir.d used by bra.cbyceph.al5. 
Seliginan 11 has shown that much of the bracbyccphaly 
in North Africa to-day i-s due to invaders from Southern 
Arabia* invaders who as is well known a.so reached 
Spain, Were the bcaker-folk forerun ners of these later 
Arabs ? Is the origin id centre of beakers to be located 
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in Southern Arabia } We certainly have proof of the 
existence east of the Red Sea of Lite family' of grass-baskets 
from which the beakers were sprung in the vase from 
Samarra illustrated in Plate XVA Tne hypothetical 
■oriental elements in FSaduri would be satisfactorily 
explained on that bold assumption. 

The propagation of culture eastward across the open 
tablelands uf Iran and past Anau along the now desert 
steppes of Central Asia cart be interpreted in precisely 
the same way as has been up plied to North Africa. The 
northward drift that civil lied Crete, Anatolia^ and the 
AEUg-esn coasts is less easily understood, but the remarks 
or navigation introduced a few paragraphs back may help 
to make it intelligible. In a short article contributed to 
the first number of Au(i$niij 7 l tried to show how propaga- 
tion along the Danube valley might have taken place. 
Some rash guesses based upon abstraction according to 
the culture-historical method might be permitted to 
ft 1 1 up the; picture. 11 

On the upper Danube and the upper Nile (Nubia) we 
find dark-faccd wares derived from gourd forms and 
ornamented with incised patterns inspired by the straw 
sling in which gourds were hung. With these are 
associated disoshaped mace-heads and shell bracelets, 
perhaps also sreatopygous figurines. A similar ceramic 
tradition seems to underlie the oldest pottery of Crete 
and Anatolia ar.d steatopygous figurines crop up Lignin 
in the island. In these regions, and still more in Egypt, 
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the. complex was certainly masked by Writer accretions 
and divergent local developments, but it is possible that 
the Danuhkn and Nubian backwaters preserve very 
faithfully the image of a primitive culture on which 
the civilizations, of pre-Minoan Crete and prodynastic 
Egypt rested, 
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1 Ifilie ^Ttliic da:E far ihe XNth Uj'MSty be BCCephtd it i: nKEsaary 

[o Ted ii "h the ■ : l ll: : . 1 1 between the Xlllh und XVTITii Dt-oa;tLis 
resulting from a mere addition of the iei§tlP as given in kier sources fa y 
aiinesijig that the XIYth, XVth ar.d XYIrh Dynasties of Atanetlio were 
in fact parJjr cwiictTiporary, pilling in diEircai peris of die 'and. Sit 
M inder- Petrie. unwilling us admit of my ancli ncd’.irtinr, v.-uT! pul the 
rite of ihe Xllth Dpsasiy d whole Sethir n re earlier, 

* It iaJiDsvT'/er, open to doubt whether the totals gives in riic [ricutent! 
a«uaky justify this inference, Scharn roints out that the Sgure of yi^-i 
years assigned tc DjTtJhas IV .and V together involve* ?erkun diffeu liu. 
Jt would for in&'iraEi! folla-v tint ceriain prince; who state cn their tomb! 
rhs' they had seta levml reign; Kr.d Jjved on a siiniom! reckoning 
ilgtiiy.nrrtj eigtny-foui, and. it4 y*»r* ret pee Lively. ScbhrfT iherefbee 
ind.r.es io clic belief that the calendar Vvi! introduced under Lhc (Vtb 
Ujuastv that actually jiao iii sett t: Nttn jLij. tko t-rv.^'^vVa, p. ^ 2 s 
£/■£.„ rgifl, fp- f 

1 5etbc J * irteipreuden ci the Jegwids as expounded by Mceet. Nitt, 
p-p. 73 ff., ;i::d ^diarf. GrttsdzUgr, p- 4^P Cp note J. 

< Newberry sod Seths adopt the former view, while Junker espouses 
the doctrine that the ea^Ddta Cuir.5 wcisLvppen subdaiui Upper 
Egypt allO h J' t kxzidt- Fiii: l' i rf/i . p. 69 a . 

J Sctirff following Scrhei junker or. the other har-d wtraJd 
explain ihc Semitic oniLogies in hjyptiii tv drt aFSnmptwnS ibui 
Suuiitk and Hamitic had a eomruon origin and denies Hie v nudity of 
bcihc'E ir.tcrcnces frOta the Term; for cost and west. 

6 So Mc-rct, Tr-j^y rc. Fntpirt, pp. igi FT. ; Seligman* JRAl. , i j 3 P 

p fitly 

* Eeligntan, JRAl.< ig: pp. 597 ff, ; Petrie, Am. Eg, 1 gT 5, p- 70. 

The u i Temp; To connect 1 h= fijfemji with, the Land oi Fuat £e.g. 
Hall, Ast. Hitt, , p. gi) must tc abandoned jd view- pf Sctiic'j: researches- 
And the IL Mcsralu ” associated with them are nnje “ buT rather 

u harpQDUEri ” -^-h* harpooned hiprapntajuL ia the DcLti rcarstss : 

if. Motet. NHe> ■?. toS, nnd Hull in CJH r i. p. 2 b t. The tridj“on.i 
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ibuin sin- Iiikl tf Fufil cited by Kt3l nant :!l. ^ss pm*? condusitclv 
an tltcicju li dynastic Egypt sUied to the people of this un idi nuned 
southern scgiart in Abysstnli or Arabia. 

a Pint worked out in Dmfefis Parr,-}. Toe system is elaborated in 
PrtMitarii Egypt and the new- ^cqy-qnrc dstes ere appended u Pnhittsrie 
Egypt, CcrpKS if Rettery. 

4 Thu ruaic auihcriiaLirt; EtatemeAL t& ^iren by Sidney inirh in 
the Eat-y Unary if Asyria, CT. oho PtDfdiiar Ldngdsn *1 cbnpiet ip. 
CuabriJgf Assifttt Hinny, to], i. as emended by ioriipaid^ in. toL iL, 
and now Lingien and Fotheringhsun, T&i Fernn T&bUtt tf 
Amnixsdstge, Oity;:d, 

1,1 So Saves, iri Aa(\ 'zxt Egypt, iga4r pp. 7 if The contrary vbw is 
.•Liied by Sidney Effutbj ap- tit-, p. 42. 
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1 Qn 1 he MflifMci i"i Indi* see Simplon in fj-T- .VAff. 3 ve. t rysr* 
pp. 1 5 : F. 

- In Qff. Mtt. 1 Sir. (I^indcq), xNHi (19=1}, Plroobs gives map* 
showing the aEsurnei paths nf the rains tprtiU in Various prehistoric 
phases, See also due same indhasfi Tfe Ebo/uh/bh if CJmatt f^ad, 
edit., iy^ 4 ) r 

Even Hsctin, Ostrf&tit 1$ India, ii, ■p p. ai+f. de Margin Ndieirci 

that till! lecuniair.., of Wc;.:crn Pcisk WCTC gindatcd, bui citSS flu evidemro 
( Bribimiri iri?xld}t. \, p. lj 6). Tt nost he remembered iti! [be foi :r.uEinr. 
of giaciert depends n*t cnly upon depresnoo of temprratnies bat EtJ] 
more upon m-crcasr of the iirar fall. 

4 Reiu|e in VAtflhr,, l, p, ryi, 

1 Farjiui acnmlty fnunti! in Illtieel lioLicaiioa siLci in Me>rf]i=m Algeria i 
of. Etc. C Anitas tint, ] qc 0 , pp s 50 if ; 8913-4 , pp. lit 5 , ; L’^xtAr,, 
rav-ii, p, Jfjt, [he binr waj Unxi fattrfi, the bj'SHlS, Hy&Sa st-ii&B, and 
the deer iometldap between Cfrbnt tltpAa and C CAttadtmu. Cr~_ 
RLinlienlvom, ii, p. 16. 

1 Ffobosiq? and Obcrmaier, Hudithra Mshtnis ; Fia manic, hit 
Pierres dttitlt ; cf. l^vLe, fWi f.' Man, p, 3S7 ; Hiisanein Rep, Tfc LcU 
Ones, p. acj] Riniuil fa tritmtijifuc, sj f^v., t^iS. 
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Mika Hurkite, SwfA Afrits Past, Cambridge, t^E. 
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McclrLt d-Aibi, Ptr- Cm ifaftf, , 1513-4., p. Bj|, <. 

,J1 The rjuesti.-xi uF r Ji£ djEtrihutfon of uaenls ii sucumtiiied wish 
asundunt ljteralate by Pea\n r JKAL, 1<J2J \ and "if Origin} t f 
AgriaAfvt 1 BentPi €d- Li hrarj 1 )-. 

51 £o~ J. CoEEflT E^t: un P.--W.. tj Agrii? Sc/r., x.\v ( tq] 3]-, 

pp. 160 ff. 

Si Mpt. ;i p 1938, p, 459. 



jfJJWajw.— The Field MiiBiiHi THeert Exp^itm, accardtng in 
Mr. H. FteJd’i reput 1o etie British A;ec ciatran , September, IQ*® 1 
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1 On thr Cipiiin tfEnsti« e-f ike o-CrE- of the F-irrapc-arj pigrrij- flinty 
see Cklde r DAshstt p. 7 - __ 

3 On l!i£ CapsLsn aBr-lcitt of ihr Unshmen acc Cjwd'mQp S.J, j&ur. 
Sci., ni i {'91 jji, pn- 4^2 ff. iifid Schppara, ibid., pp- 5*5 T 
1 Abd el-Adhirrij 8 ". CmW-, ^9^-4- PP- F - 
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I Ahn-Rcdcycf, viirh similar potiery to :]iat fnijn AW ekAdliiiq, 
L'Attf&r,, mill . p- 1 55- 

a Jebf] poiiccy jj afew* Rtt, Gz/tstent,, [932-3, p. 125. 

6 On rhe £irtutc„ fauna, and. n-oia of early Egypr &«e hreivbE.Tiy, 
PiesidEr.Tial Addnta to D/:t. Assoc- , 1914, Section Hr 

7 3 b-j'/. itrtl.ftasf <-;rr$. ar„ Csiro- mil ([9tT} ± pp- J *F. ; nii, p. 29 ; 
Namn { f 2 R [h [v'L -± >' h ] ijiH, p, tru ■, EslL Stt. I r*Df-. 10 e B , pp. ?=pf. 
M. V. guard argue; tWt tki.: new " StiibczLian 13 industry dir/jv^i directly 
[jo m tbs local Mo^siiETlia. 

4 Tht (jfaceii of CitnliZii.'ii'tt p. 30 

L ' Enin:-™ Caton-TliOintEOD and. Petrie, 3 $dgri aW Qini j:; h aapp^ 
menied hy verbal rnfarmatieiu. 
w BiiaetriAa, sii (1937), pp. r ru J. 

u Cat-nn- Thompson in JRAI,, pp. joi 1 Anriftis^^ \ (1917), 
pp. ti6 iT. The raw Mc-e advanced uf’Jie JiiEidiy of ilur lake, ku la?Bn 
confinred Hgflcnit Petrie's ubjeetiaus hp ;Jie campaign -of i^jJ -3 t 
1918, So. 

1T Am. Eg.. 1 oji e 4. p. 34 j Slut. [Die, ?*. 

II [gifs 103. 

IJ St-.i-widi-Fffi ah rj/V, p. 867, 

]l Jiidict, E> fiJWan && AW. pp. c— t !- 
FT ]i Cf. f-.E Junker, op- cit., pis. 6, ind Arch. Svn>. jVivJ., f?/pttt r 
rijc 7 -e, bg-95 r li.wLtHCbilit, .tits*, ag-pfe. 

3 " Ot. Jn; F:c ilptiLii lLc culture in general kc Tc-Tjic, PnhUftrtt Egypt , 
ScbaiiF. Cnrdziig/ d:r Sg Forgach icktt- 

16 Liliut tmiih, : IAf Aam*t Igyptim, p. 4^; SefiguUjj, JRAI,, 
itiii, p.605 ■ Peine, ib., axel, p. 290. 

13 Cipqrt, Drittt At Part r» Egypt. □. 1 3 9. 

555 Franifort* J.-kAW, ii, p. ji, 
n WsEawj-ight j:i Ant. £g. t 1 927. p. S 5 . 

H Capart, op. cll, p zn. 

iE For ebe Hint work kc Disspsti; Par- m. 

ai Arch- SurvtJ Rtpsri, [gy^-fi, p|. 61 ; gTl^ES, T7, 50 and 

17,78 Scharff has ™i Wed. ebtse- 

» yXAI.AvhrP' 

tn A fuller EiiijjuEra.cjmL nf aiidi, padq ii i.< given hy Sckirff, GremAztigt, 

pp. 2T £f. ; AZ t Iti (1916), p. 2 2, 
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NOTES 

NOTES TO CHATTER IV 

1 Jiir.jit.', Tun, p- z, sad Hg. t i SsAmAf FtiinAr., p. : ffW- 
j/f/jdi- Expm'titM (brpt/rir, AA*£ rtf. IVis-tK, fFfrv, f&M-Aiit fit., 
(:S, jJ rgafe ; tk»vj sr- Lapierre- C, R. inttn. 4 e gwgrvpiltj 

Cai;o, t*?*;, p. 3*4, 

1 Wainwrigiit, JEA., ji { i^a j), p. 27 - SuharE, JfZ., 6r, p. 27, 

3 EwfiL P since, it, p.. 30 : and Fraiifefiar t, f/jy i h p. 95, □ 5, 

1 Fuc the general feature! of die Second dvdization conw:r Petrie> 
PretillvTfi Sgyffi and St tarn,, GraaJsJift. 

1 Neivb*iry, LA A 4,, ij p. tS 1 v, p. 134^ d. Mofet, Tn&e, p. ] 2 j « 
jWf, p. 4ft. 

*> j£A„v l pp 227 F Cf. p. £20. 

T Ei Amr*A, p, 7, 

0 If ierahvjioftj, ji, p- 1 i , 

1 Prri, L £//•(■ 

11 iiWifi, i, p. (04. 

11 Grutidsitfi. p. 32 : til r see junta? 1 ' riiliri<m in SrfarAt-rettu&r. 

Ei A.ar-aA, cl. vii. 3 . 

3J LA A A., v h p. 134. 

E1 AZ„ lir (T9(S).p. jo ; Morel, -Sift, p tciS. 



notes TO CHAPTER V 

1 On fli= itpukliFiiarcMreciiTr aae Matlyer, FA A^rd, p, 7, tritnamj, 
■fi irA Egyptian Dynjitf. Rdsr.fr, NttgS tADtr., nrvd H.utU Ci&b Am, 

Hiii., i, p. 2 J9, 

- tiiirgkwfpvtiSi ii ? pp. 23. 2nd 51. 

a There are jond jEHittmtians efmaatihas in Tgrkk ns, ji md ii. 

*■ Petrie, Rajai Titi&i 0 f i&e Fins Egyptiw ^jsirf^ 

I Cf. Pcrrii r Aijovj, ir 

* Evaiis, Ptiiast* ii, p, l8- Finder liis Vdi OvriEiry there wa r . i 
cuLc-ohjecr jefreienEed by thi-s sign,. Cf. Hall, CitUisatioa cf Great 
in tfa tfrenzt Agr t pp. -ij f. 

T Ftanhfprt, t'/.'j j.yj'i i. 

* PrtAiiaric Erif-, pp. 1 o f. 

* DatcJ soed-nens :n University College. London, iron Gerz44»- 
u Gcraelir 

II JEA» TjjpLvii. 
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11 ilfr.n. Piit., isv p, 243, 

5:1 a±iia [ 1 9 1 3), B l , 

14 Fvanj, Palace y 23, p, 4-5, 

lj The evidence ha 1 . Twenty hr?n Lisici in atea;. itemiJ by FrankJort, 
StSndifi, j, pp- c ] K f 
]6 JJS^.,w\ih p- ii3, 

1 " Turkinn, ii F p. 3 . 

lv A1 1 Ci r ijj\s f | p. -5S i £>1 Her;’ re-; Cjuibdl, v ] for Zcser,. 

/j 7 . livid . ATrEM. , tgiSi, Jan- ■?. 

TierWiflB, ii, p. 6, 

T'anMflU i, p. ao. 

u E Jin- Smith, JacieM £&»:.'*#:. pp. 110 JT! i £i*suirikj Y ivJL (1925^, 

pp, UK F- 

11 7^/„ nuati, bp, 2.50 F 



NOTs53 TD CM AFTER V7 

1 ftf**. 2 ?//, /V™ H l, p, iT, 

s Foe nt freshwater ;harac-. r wr C^mphrl.-Tliornprcn in Arei,, 
isx, p. u+ snd Hull, &. A>:alie S«. Cnfmwy Fal {15.34.'} p. I ° 3 . 

* ErcUi, , -tr(2 lis : iiu.sh.irc_ Mini, Dll. Pent, nvi • Sarrum and 

M-ohnU! rraeditad* R.A.S.Cjh,', F ! Ji. Lc.~ To I Z:':i];.:i. tfjir !Qlfi r 2.V. : 

Sc::; on, Earlr.stiHi! Mag r Dec , I 9 2 5 (e-;l:-.:r iJtw joitic ptrliip: bcitin (.■ i r.g 
Ilok are mentioned by lleiafed, ZDMG\, 1926, pp. 22 OF. 1 ); Td] 
KiLtki'ij Lies;: For, Sandsjaran in Baluchistan, Z/E., e Sq-8,. pp. 1 60 F, 

4 AL »U bust i Ur fraouflur 1 i. jf/‘ Vis-d, by H , R . Hal I ;nd C. L . 
Woo^ey. 

1 S-Mii jl-Tfjra. Del. Peru, vcils. i, frii, ^iii ; &£&. Arth-, 1936, 

pp. t 4 f, : i MtiTjpH.1. Pr^Mslsin ariiniale, i:i, pp. 37 ff- 1 Cents: ti a 11 , 
Wart i el A? Arekia hgie cnees fall, i t pp. 395 E. 
a Rts. Arch , toe. dt. 

3 On ros teduujqne and style ct- Frankfort, Sfttditi, r h pp, at i 
15 &rr P Area., |gc, dt. 
a Meat. DA. Pine, alii, p, 7, £%i. -20-7. 

1(1 Fiaukliri, Awl. J. igiB.e.ijo. 

1] GfutoiA A CiBiiisdlictt, iqit, p. 26. 

1E MAG J/'',, :iT, pp. c IT., esp zO add 47 . 
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NOTES 

NOTES TO CHAPTER VJl 

J jEindtr Nasr, Lstngdori, Atugnkiuiga f ins Ej^/sh-^b jvrV, i^]S> 
Dtr atst 26 ■! 1927^ pp. fn ff 

fl Kish, Langdun is: JV.w/j, t 7 th May., 191.S, 

E Mear. Dfi Pif if, vij s pi. [ e t p- 
1 £u;n II r InhuwKutllB ttianmif Ass., xxi, p. 507. 

J Musyxn. .V/f.m Wt. Prr.t, 7\'\\ pp, 60 iT. : LOCul: r pp. 75-7- 
fl i£e iSorpir, PrfisSSojst arifzm't, 3ii, p. §f, 

* For lLl general diameter and arei nf t)y= Sccpn C uJtoic $££ P/ial- 
fbrt ':i Assf, ?% viiJ. 

I Tkt $»a hoard was camBiocd lb & characteristic Hare i?i like PL. 

XVLj ; tke seals found id it Delude typ* current id die period <jf Agcde. 
Hence these vases Eli monochrome paint were certainly t: ;1 its use in the 
Teriud ^.bicb iji Babylon, j tone early SumeTjap. [1 Innfcsps i fin L:.:im a yood 
dal of' he Hitler, tl ihcrt descried liiay I-.: in Ijl; from 15 n by etna, 

E< SiiiEa II, cemetery., Rat'. Arc A., siii, p. id; Rats, An. xd |^t|, 
PTIS), 

lp Fm compete contio^ty Fattier in Piv. Ars.i,, miii ( : -52 

For n bred;, Fisnldart:, $ucA&j, :. pp.. *c tF. Cf- ako Mitz. Friik^ 

kfit'.StJia fis/gf/, -p.ib. F:vra ricw ejiLsufli: aii][> Cihntcnju, \!az;/cf, l.t], 

II Mi. WocJisty went k> ff.r a? to ii&esi tbit tlse Steedd 5 ty]e st Susa 
wvu only tl e duLiLibL pottery and die croftne act al iLc peupfe wko 
arrJiajBJdcH.liy -gstd the J iis: Styl* rases fnr funerary pmp«» His 
a rgi: rr nnf T-TJtE a pen it too I ;tdTsi 1 itlterprelridDii nFa " iheniTBt -ral :dKliou H 
aF fl-.s inoimrl it Fn-s given hy Jc Morgan, .'ij 7 .tr. D/l. P(ni, xjij ; i-f. 
JR AS., l^iS, pp. 35 f. 

III Tablets dI the rjffLd Lind haro Lccti Eouiidst: f J^ijdr and dwwlitrt 
in bon them Mcadpo^iLnaii. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 

1 Plij'HcaJ reEus.Er.E En>m Kisli dtjoritwd by Dudley Ljusron tn 
Langdrai’s Kssh\ these fiom al 'Obasd by Keiib it- TTaLI and Willey t 
at 'maid. 

e RiprfifflttaitLWLi *T Smaetjara : em (-ipedaily Ajidtae. Dj> ariAd- 
hf&ix Ischioruatptf is/ A;s#r { W Laser. ■ d- D, Orinut-GcaetL, 61} : 

Sidney Soithj Assyria ; Lange-oo in Arsiantagia t iiT. 
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3 Christian in MAGH-'. r -L*. , pp, i ft. 

J Murii;,-. Ki.<i A. % p lj, Wot tin;;, ai 'ULitA, p. 175, A*t. 7 r 

viii r p. 1 4 

Tic main >Jtti *tes 

6 ai 'Ubfl dj temple and Mnieitfj* of die First P/nsit } 1 of Ur, Hull 
and WodV, M ' U6*M t ic,'2j. 

* CJi cnpetury u*’ lime of die Tint LJjnwsty, A si J. t fli'i f (928), 

FP- Iff, 

7 Ur, rp>'aL tfijllbs FOH'b.V O'dcr rh-an (he F insL Dj riuiLy-, Ant/fw Vj, |j, 
[Qiift Dp. [ 3". Am 7., viri {lyiiS}, Oct. 

H Ktih, Archaic BunJerim pihce, Lati^d-on, Exarsstioa, ei KisA, 

to] , Paris, [93+, 

i Kish, nid-i::: eecnetejy, Micfcap, E.xidvafi '?.v q /* tie “ A " Cemetery 
st Kish, Firid .’dejrn ris AftSArepafigitii! PsdiKgdvat, - 
U1 Cf. Hall in Asififsdi'_\ 1:. p, 

J1 Sliui-iip pill (tnedera Fai*] ; Tie Gunius fiatcavadoai m 1 5 i ix rarlj 
riwi have Dover beer. piopetly pub! '.hed , cf. MDOG a v„ p. 9 ■, xvii, 
p. 17 I had Xing, History ef h-.-.r ^rrs JALtA, p. 26. 

]E See Matt, Friii/:r£tii'its! Siegel, p. Sy. 

14 Sidney Sinitif TAe Earfy Hi: ary $f Auyis^ pp, ^3 tT. The e.d, 
ELisicin <jt" the foreign Mlidccii of die ear'y cjvitLiftDoEU of the AoeieiL 
Lin dm these pt^ea ii lac the mast sctitLb.e that h=« <^er appeared- 
]J Indian imports \ seals nnd Sc-id^ Mackay. JliAS., T925, pp. fiy S ff 5 
EtaJs, Rep. An. iiii (1915), pp- 5 6 ar.d 99 ; rf. also Axe. viia, piG \ 
Indian pct-stonc. st'UA/ad, p. 42. 

16 For 1 he Its F skirt ire Chtiitiaru MACiK . , iiv h p, 2 B , and Andrae, 
ls(ftt*r{aiptt 5 Lansden ojid cithers bold Ihi". cLc casEelson rbc iiLiukts 
a re of ivral and isniraca a natural Uccce, cf AreAttcefegisr, bra, and 3 i tet-iutc 
clserc cited. 

lf For a racial connection, Hal!, An r- Hist- Kes- Fast, p. e 7 3 , and 
Christian, Joe. cit. 



notes to ci-iaftex lx 

1 Lyddckcr. T.ie O.r ss»i his Si in Are A, p. 133, 
a Thf lih\(rat/d Ar&r give? account! oF this ciilnue hp Sir 

Jnhn Ma.7ii.aJJ in the issues «f 1934, s oth s,nd 2 71 h Sept- ar.d 4th OcL. - t 
tyafij 27th Feh nad d:h Mir. i 1 9?S, 7th and E4th Jan. 
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NOTES 

1 ov' rvj. 1 ej India, Jxf. Rips' 1 ;'. ] ^9 13— +. „ pp. 51 — 4.. 

* Z/E, 1 St^Si, p. 460- 

4 " The Birtliphce ofCSvQraatior," Gt^ripAira) 1916 , pp- 7 } f, 

6 *.gr Tottier in Mm- Z?e 7 . Pent, inis p- 90. 

J Ttiii DTgucaem is bartowed !caai SiaQffp Bauch, Jnyrus, ep. q 5 f. 

Addendums — In 3- iep !l - c inaod tn the Brrtijlh As3DCuL:r::i in 
[j£-2t£Qlber t rpiS, it :: jJinwTi thsl tiii Sum-irj.Ti co-ppc: ore. ^-as pooteb’y 
derived fr^m Qrnan, thus id c hrjjn esteni confirming ch-t p-rop:serd 
idtntiiiei'kei of Magaiv 



tiOTiiS TO CHATTER. X 



4 Cf. p. 1 1 j , 

* EJiiaty Smith-, op cit-i pp- 47. 02 - 

* This tins been dennoriEirwecd in great detai. by Sit Arthur Evans, 

Paisa vol. ii r 1 93$ . 

4 /Jirav? if Eartpian Cirifi-z&triVi p. 44 a pa:>ixi 1 have- certain Ip 
u r./i' 1 r-c! l! in j I-. d the extent of E^'piiaii iiiftueict. 

I Ibid., □. $3 f. 

n TI/.V 1 

7 Ttue- cukoret *f Anau arc described in Tomptli^e Efyttntim j'n 
Tttrhittn, Sxti&m.-fi* Puff/imti.t.ti, Ko, 73. Sii.il varies are given by 
BmkiEl in CW.fi * Ay JxasSet v, end by P-edii and t'Lfnrc in Ptestiiii jjtJ 
Ptfitri and .a Prif:t! tind King!. 

» Cf. Chiide, 7 hi Ary&n j, p. sSE. 
a A&l. J„ vi i 3 p- 230 . 

1C| Reisner, Ecr-y Dyitasih Grmiwia sf .Va^-rd-Df’' \ Ti aniib, 

TAf Azriejil IjffllrJftn LiPr =□ JEJ,, iciii (3517)1 p- ,fi V- 

n PrpAitl. Znticbrift, **iii (1927), p. 104. pJ, j6, 34- 

1j: Clulde, Dcir*^ p. J 36 j ef. p. iTi. 

II Ibid., 6g. J0- 

14 7jf^/„Tlvii (1917), pp. 114 and 232, 

u Pinf. MtxftLiiii by an npp !cjliod ol this merc^d on a tfiucb nunc 
swiping scilt with tie aid of ethAtgtaphic evidtres. lias worked oaf b 
coHipre-lieou™ theory ofaa " Upper l^i "1 Llde Hand-axe Cycle" of 
mituTfi whose representative ii the so-dlW Cam pi £117*11 [layer's 
AjcaJonian). Th* rafinii flaked flint piths or isaes of flESDliLtuc timet 
itnauld represent intermediate pluw between the hand-arte acd the 
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■polled cell- a n:! i her l,ici j woul d tw til? £ r=l cul'.iivicors. (Cf. jffil.iryct, 
ii (3925), pp- 535 ffO Or.e 'rc"ihi« abbot cfc:=- ian or argument is Lhat 
tl-.s leaked are in tome caiei, <*.£.. jo iKa Fayujn, doinao- 

■ttdb!}’ Lasrr tiwfl '.he pulishcd They i?c Loromonctt sphere tuidraisliLy 
early woihflic fef ki!*iic.sl remaifis a/6 luce and .iats, ai fhr justsnnc 'u 
Syrii ar d Nort^ t'n^tine- MnK,t iJie .c-55 ih?re ii a grail deal pf trath 
in Me^ghiti's general position md Ids reKsichfl in= t^and eti lead t* 
imisM rtsulc. 




abbreviations 



Eg. , 

UAtsthr. , 
JK^er . 

* And fatty . 

jfflri.. 

jrfjS. 

*JRAJ. . 

7^6'. , 

ZJjV, . 

MrfGJP, t 

Mm - 

MDOG. . 
Q.J .Mit.Sec, 

‘firf.-Cuu;. 



Pidjouccah 

jfade.it Egypt, Lcacar. .' e-JjEe£ bv Sir Fliadcrt 
Feiiie) ■ 

ISAx/Artpaligst, Faria. 
r Anfkfopcl, ?4bJ]Lfig. 

, Jz&fn iiy t SntjtbiOJSt-iKl (edited uy 0. G- S. 
CriwfDnl) . 

. Aatifnafits* fcarr-dt, Ltmdar. (Society of 

Arjti({Liarkl)i 

, AttAaiitli g is, Landau (Satiety of Audi] un nr*) . 

Ztitukrtftjt!* <cg}ptiKfc Sprart* Leipzig. 

. ytaifijl if Egyf/te* A'rx&irpfqjfr, London. 
f carats/ af fit Royal Antiropak^irel Iziisiatt t 
London, 

. ytuffli tf the Itoyai Atvtfk Sotitifi London. 

, Lktetfsal Await ttf Arc\czohgy end Asttkn- 

p*foQ U 

. Mliiet >x*£tn far aathivp&itgstthtjt Oeitihthafi 
in ffhv, 

, Mils. London. (R, Anttirapijl-j^it-iL Institute}, 

, MisseU^itgts dir Ata/srAiv Otien t -GfiafficA ttfi, 
Bcrlm 

. Qiurlmfy Jr.ttm.'i of t.it MtieenfegtcaJ fioertty, 
London, 

StttttH dii JEfldfjj is Menfdrti dr /ts Ssiis.'f 

arrMt/stfiyai dt CtMta&tiwi. 

Rcr-tii tsrr/sfc/ogiyzi, Fa; jj. 
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Rep, jfss, , , . fetme J'xiiyrjwqgit, psiris- 

ZDMG. . . ZeiaeAtift itr Afsisktit MGrgznhuti-GiKlI- 

K&afi, Leipzig. 

Z/E. . ZeitaA A ft fa r £/■!■ wfoi-it, Berlin- 

CoiilCTTVtf Vh r i 5 ilHj 

C AH- . , . Cambridge Awiest Hhtoty, 

Real. r , . Ehcfc'a Urottexifort Aer V 'wgtttMihte, Berlin. 

*M//n r ZV/ Pent. . MeminPtS At iO Dlllgatioa an Petit, Pins 

(Ministry of I'u blic lustnjctkGi], 

SihmfaFfitfc&r* . Feslstkrifi P, tf*. St&miAl, MSdluig, iga£ r 

Avtnws 

Aseiyil . , , Die srti£isc.&£it liiJttarimfi! is Anar, Wisa, 

VtfrafftiiilicimQjrtii tier deurachen Oiifinc- 

GueE. No. 6 r r 

C.wr.T , , „ Lei Deiftu At i'ort sit Lpy fits (iJinalaiei is 

Primitive Jfi in Ee'ifS, Luqclj-Tl, ryC'^j, 

refs-cmies ia the Franth lasi, 

Cwileie . . The Daiv& tf Earepean Cterihi<ifii>t,'Liin&ua f 

rgos. 

EvAtftj + . , TAi Palate oj Mines at K susses , a vds. 

Lcciticc^ 1918,. r^iiL 

•FcuurEFoaT ^ , Studies h sAe La Ay PeiSery of the Near East. 

Cc£± 3 L-a:uJ Fapcra (if tiieR. .Anllii(::>:ili>K.i:?l 
JtiiLilu lc h Nch. (s and 3 }, London, Jgaj-7, 
Hail . . , The Astiexs History of sAt Near Ease, London, 

i9 3 f- 

“Hall and WaaLLEY . £ xeaiMtims at Ur, j, Ji' UlaiA, Lend nm, i n:±7, 
La-WCUCUh S. . . jftsSZra&n&gen i'jt BatyLmsm if if. :y:K (P=r 

airc Oticnr, voL afi) r t.eipig- 
£xc acts lions as Kish, vd, Paia, 1924^ 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



J L M-EOtEJJT, J, , 

Morft 



*P"TR]I 






SltEra, SlD:-! E 1 ! . 



. PrfkitteiTT flrfffl/sA, l>JI 7 - 

yrpjs ‘Tribe £c Empire, l,nnJon t j, 

T.if ffiU &a 4 Egjpiia* Chiit 'rzmiu.t, London f 

tqijr 

Prehistoric Egypt, I-cnicn, 11920. 

The Mjpc tepcfCS, oil RjJKiiLil SiteS — 

Najatti anJ Balias^ BHospeftl i Pstrpt t 

Jitjai Toaii, Jbydat, Hitrak 
^publiiJitd by E^ypi Eiplcuiuon Fiicil^ 
nud Tarkhan (published hy British School 
Arobsedogy ]Ei Egypt), et-3. — are aLe 

. Gmttdr&gt fir Igyptinics 

'MorEjezitend, voJ, m) h Lcipri^, 191.7, 

. The Early Hi sc try $f rfssyr ia, London, 2917- 



Thii 1 it ifaeM nut pretiaid Lu Lo eihiiu stive, bit tikfji in con junction 
with ’Aiirii cited in lie notes 10 the Etvtrd chapters it wii! civ* 

SOTic gardens tc the tuiiL sciurces where feller references can be ohininei. 
Ol" rhEab^-e-iLunueneJ worts LirniEC curted * are ot li :st -class importance 
Fpr ills immediate auhjcct-IDattrf of this boot. 
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Aazs, Cqip=r, 155, =a? 
Agriculture, flr^inj nr" 41, 43, ;o 
6'j, $ 3 , ] id, I42, 223 
AfiBEia, dcILr.cd, 33 
A;gadc h Epoch of, e 5, r? 

AlUd, ] 7r r&+. f 7 3 

it 'Uhuid, Discoveries IE, iq^ 3 if: 

I AO, 14 B, 171-1934 ' 9 >j 

2 IJp 226 

AJvjL'.e IH£* p (E 

Annies: MlufmiD, 901 Elate 
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head, SS, 19 E ■ flj.-, 3-i, izj s 
fiikon, SC, 9C, 1 apa, 
III; trad, J [ 2 
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1 6 1 r Copper, Landed, [53, 
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